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PACKER’S | 
tat Cid Co 


Every day more and more Kiwanis Clubs are find- 
ing Packer's Charm Soap Profit Plan to be the 
answer to their fund raising headaches. For 
more than 88 years Packers has produced 
only quality products and Charm Soap is 









PACKER’S 


Charm Soap Yft Boxes 


Beautifully packaged in combinations of Packer's Charm 





Soap and Packer Lanolized Charm Shampoo. Gayly 








colored plastic gueeze bottle won break er! 
winless — CS-4 . - - One 6 oz. Packer's Charm Shampoo plus four 
CS-6 Iwo 6 oz. Packer's Charm Shampoo plus six bath-size bars of Packer's Charm Soap. 
bath-size bars of Packer's Charm Soap Each box sells for $2.00 ; 
Each box sells for $3.00 Your Club Pays, per box 1.00 
YOUR CLUB NETS $1.50 A FULL 100% PROFIT! 


A FULL 100% PROFIT! 
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packer’s Charm Soap 


Gentle, mild, fragrant, protects against perspiration odors. 
Lathers profusely and has a fresh, clean aroma that 


appeals to everyone. 





PACKER’S Each 4-bar box sells for . $1.00 


. Your Club Pays, per box. .50 
Children’s me Ws 


CAROUSEL SOAP YOUR CLUB NETS $ .50 ; 


A FULL 100% PROFIT! , 


Mothers love Carousel because it ts so gentle, and the six 


colorful bars with a different Nursery Rhyme character Se S22 Ce See RR ERR eee eee 





A FULL 100% PROFIT! 


Addre ss 


moulded on each bar keep baby amused while bathing : . ‘ ° F 
Included ts a full-color mat insert with pictures and ' Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept. KJ, Mystic, Conn. 
rhvmes that children can frame ; GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or obliga- 
8 tion, one 4-bar box of Packer's Charm Soap and com- 
Each box sells for $1.50 . ae ‘Mach — 
= g plete information on the Packer's Charm Soap, Gift 
Your Club Pays, each box 15 8 Box, and Carousel Soap Fund Raising Plan 
' 
YOUR CLUB NETS $ .75 ; Kiwanis Club of 
| 
' 
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City & State 


. : Attention of 
PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC., Mystic, Connecticut Please Print (Person to whom soap is to be sentd 
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| THE FEATURES 
BEHIND THE BY-LINES 








= A LATE start, spring’s business is booming: Girls 
in their summer dresses have returned to the boulevard, our 
Kiwanis club is selling tickets for an all-day boat trip, and down | 
at the bridge patio the crowds are gathering again, closing out 
their lunch hour by idling and watching the river traffic. 
Mufflers were worn up to a few weeks ago, yet last evening, going 
home along Lake Michigan's 
shore, we counted seven cabin 
cruisers already in their harbor 
berths. Our aged lawnmower 








has been carted off to the grind- = 

er, and we’ve set our flower- §& a“ 

boxes in their places and bought § ,* 
4 . 


paint for that second coat our 
garage didn’t get last October. 
As we write this, we’re sur-_ & 
rounded by a squad of decora- 
tors in white coveralls and 
painter’s caps who are hard at 
work on the office walls and 
ceilings. It’s the season for such 
goings on. And now our June 
issue, caught in the spirit of 
sprucing up that the season 
seems to prompt, is sporting a 
spanking new cover design. We 
hope our readers like it. 
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Harold Walter 





Tue event of the month, of course, is the 42nd International 
convention in Atlantic City, June 23-27. For that reason 

there’s a good deal of convention reading in this issue (see pages 7 
and 33-42), and it follows that the natural choice for “cover 

god” among the figureheads of Greek and Roman mythology was 
Neptune, whom our readers have seen before in connection 

with the convention. 


Ir was 27 summers ago that Kiwanis International first convened 
in Atlantic City, but, forgetting numbers, how long ago that was 
might best be determined by a study of the photographs 

below, taken on the Boardwalk during that convention-by-the-sea of 





Whatever your figuring need, there’s a Burroughs 
Adding Machine with the right features, the right 
capacity and the right price for you. For Burroughs 
has the most complete line of adding machines in the 
business (above, top to bottom: full-keyboard Director, 
compact Ten Key, economy-buy Thriftline). 

For a demonstration without obligation call our 
local branch or dealer today. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


BURROUGHS 


| adding machines 





1930. Men may never again wear knickers, and women may have | 
sworn off white silk stockings for good, but as for those hats 
on the ladies—you never know. (see BY-LINES page 2) | 
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1S NOT ENOUGH... 


LWANnY WAYS TO MAKE 
MONEY WORK. SOME 
BRING GOOD RETURNS 
WITH SAFETY -- THE 
SALVATION ARMY 
ANNUITY DOES BOTH-- 
IN FACT A GUARANTEED 
RETURN --FREES YOU 
FROM ANY WORRY ABOUT 
THE STOCK MARKET, 
ALSO--AND THIS IS EXTRA~ 
YOU GET THE INNER JOY 
OF KNOWING THAT 
AFTERWARD YOUR MONEY 
WILL BE INVESTED IN 
SERVICE TO MANKIND. 
ALLOF THIS PLUS SUPERVISION 
BY THE N.Y.STATE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AND CERTAIN 
TAX EXEMPTIONS. 
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People 60 to 80: 





| 


Tear Out This Ad 


and mail it today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
without burdening 


final expenses 


your family. 


You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No obligation. No 
one will call on you! 

Write today, simply giving your 
name, address and age. Mail to Old 


American Ins, Co., 1 West 9th, Dept. 
L624M, Kansas City, Mo. 


9 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 

T wo tissues ago we published a picture of a 
large electric cross that the Kiwanis Club 
of Plymouth, Wisconsin had erected for Holy 
Week. “When the issue reached Warsaw, 
Illinois,” writes D. Van Quackenbush, presi- 
dent of the Warsaw club, “our Committee on 
Support of Churches in Their Spiritual Aims 
took one look at that electric cross and went 
to work on one for our town.” (See picture.) 
“Ours is 16 feet high—it’s raised still higher 
by supports—and it’s eight feet across. 
Perched on a bluff, it shines out over the 
Mississippi River and into Missouri and Iowa. 
I don’t imagine that The Kiwanis Magazine 
gets action much faster than this. 
Thanks for a good suggestion!” 


ever 


We cor a much-needed chuckle recently from a “letter” by Kiwanian Bert 
Arant, public relations chairman of the Chartiers Valley, Pennsylvania 
club. Bert had written to us some time before, asking the magazine to 
publicize a club project. We said we would. Several months went by, 
and no article. Then came this “message” from Bert: 


Subject: Your letter of August 22, 1956 


Dear Sheldon: 


Hopefully yours, 
Bert Arant 


Ten Here was the letter, and picture (see below), from Public Relations 
Chairman Robert E. Yount of the Scottsdale, Arizona club, who writes: 
“There may be other Kiwanis club presidents with families as large as, or 
larger than, that of President Charlie Ronan of the Scottsdale club, but we 
seriously doubt that there’s a club president who has such a large young 
family. The oldest of Charlie’s nine children is seven; the youngest are 
twins born February 13.” Well, we can’t settle any arguments here, but we'll 
say one thing: Noting that Father’s Day is this month—June 16—it occurs 
to us that Charlie is one man who will never run out of neckties. S.A.M. 
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America and the “Brains Olympics” 


In the article “America Is Losing 
the ‘Brains Olympics’” (March, page 
12) James L. Slattery has presented a 
very distorted picture of current trends 
in education. We are particularly dis- 
turbed at the statistics presented in 
graph form on page 14, for the facts are 
somewhat different. May we sum- 
marize very briefly in rebuttal of Slat- 
tery's conclusions 

1. In 1900, high schools were almost 
entirely preparatory  institu- 
tions, and enrollments about three per 
cent of the total public school popula- 


college 


tion. In 1956 our public high schools 
enrolled 22 per cent of the total public 
chool population 

2. In 1900 there were 519,000 students 
in our public high schools. In 1956 the 
estimated enrollment was 6,330,000. 

1900 436,000 high 
students taking science. Today 
3,418,000. In 1900 there were 


3. In there were 
s¢ hool 


there are 


146,000 taking mathematics. Today 
there are 3,482,000 
In actual numbers there are about 


eight students enrolled 
in science and mathematics courses as 
were 56 years ago. During this 
period our total has only 


We recognize that there is a 


times as many 


there 
population 
doubled 
great demand for engineers and tech- 
as usually happens when 
the fundamental laws of economics are 


nicians, and 


allowed to operate in a free society, the 
preparing for a 
pretty 


numbers of students 


technical career will increase 
much in proportion as the rewards in 
the field are made attractive We are 
that us wants a regi- 
mented society, nor a rigid school cur- 
riculum that will produce technicians, 
In the best engi- 
land there has 
been, in the past several years, an in- 


certain none of 


but not humanists 


neering schools of our 


creased emphasis on the study of the 


humanities, for we badly need engi- 
neers who are aware of their fellow 
men, and are sensitive to the results of 


heir accomplishments upon our so- 
ciety 
E. W. Davis 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
New 
Superintendent of 
East 


Connecticut 
Schools 


Lyme, Connecticut 


London, 


Mr. Slattery neglected to state that 
in 1900, high schools had a very select 
enrollment. At that there 
519,000 pupils in the public high schools 
of the country. In 1957, although the 
total population of the United States 
was only twice as great as that of 1900, 
the enrollment of pupils in 
through 12 had increased 12 


time, were 


grades 9 
times 


to a total of 6,330,000. Using Mr. Slat- 
tery’s enrollment percentages, if 50 per 
cent of the pupils in 1900 took algebra, 
the number would be 210,000, con- 
trasted with 25 per cent of today’s en- 
rollment, or 1,580,000. The growth in 
enrollment in other mathematics and 
science courses is similar. .. . 
Robert H. Norman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Montevideo, Minnesota 
Superintendent of Schools 
Montevideo, Minnesota 


... There is an old saying that “figures 
don’t lie, but liars figure.” I am dis- 
tressed to see an improper use made 
of statistics in a magazine published by 
Kiwanis. 
W. G. Fordyce 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Euclid, Ohio 
Superintendent of 


Euclid, Ohio 


Schools 


‘ “America Is Losing the ‘Brains 
Olympics’ ” was a very stimulating and 
interesting article. I am an interested 
member in the problem Mr. Slattery 
describes in this article and would ap- 
preciate receiving 10 or 12 copies of 
the March issue. 

The Junior Association of Commerce 
(Junior Chamber of Commerce in other 
cities) is in the midst of a project to 
educate parents and students in the 
Baltimore high schools. This educa- 
tional program stresses the importance 
of stimulating interest in student scien- 
tific subjects—math, chemistry, etc., and 
also is aimed at the teaching staff in 
the schools. ... 

Charles C. Stieff 
Baltimore, Maryland 


.. . Alfred Thomas, Jr., chairman of the 
vocational guidance committee of the 
Southwest District, suggested in his 
report to club chairmen that we dis- 
tribute reprints of the article... . It 
would be our intention to give copies to 
the students in high schools and col- 
leges in our area. This would amount 
to about 40,000. 

William H. Johnson, Jr. 

Member, Kiwanis Club of 

Valley of the Sun, 


Phoenix, Arizona 


. . . ARTICLE BY JAMES L. SLAT- 
TERY IS OUTSTANDING. CIVIL AIR 
PATROL WITH KIWANIS COOPER- 
ATION WILL DO ALL POSSIBLE 
TO HELP SOLVE THIS CRITICAL 
PROBLEM. 

General Walter R. Agee 

Commander 


Civil Air Patrol 


I am not surprised that several high 
school administrators objected to my 
using percentages rather than numer- 
ical totals in comparing the enrollments 
in high school mathematics and science 
courses at the turn of the century and 
today. Their argument is that, although 
the percentages have dropped, the total 
number of students who take math and 
science today is greater than it was 
in 1900. 

This is true in 
quite accurate in another. 
I'm afraid it’s irrelevant. Because the 
US population has increased enor- 
mously, and because most of our young 
people attend high school today, a 
larger number of students do take 
science and math courses now. But 
there’s a catch in this. First of all, 
general science and biology courses 
are practically useless as a prepara- 
tion for college work in engineering 
or in the _ physical sciences. The 
very figures accepted by the _ high 
school administrators themselves sup- 
port the charge that a substantial num- 
ber of high school students do not 
take laboratory courses in physics and 
chemistry taught by teachers who have 
at least a bachelor’s degree in the sub- 
ject. (They should have a master’s.) 

Let me quote from a source well- 
known to the high school administra- 
tors, Critical Years Ahead in Science 
Teaching: Report of Conference on 
Nationwide Problems of Science Teach- 
ing in the Secondary Schools Held at 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, July 15 to August 12, 1953 
(second printing with some later data): 

“General science and biology are the 
only sciences experienced by a large 
fraction of our contemporary high 
school population. Chemistry or physics 
is taken by a much smaller group of 
pupils; in these courses enrollments 
have not expanded appreciably since 
1930.”—page 7 

“The percentage of college graduates 
qualified to teach science (in high 
school) has decreased even more (than 
the total percentage of college grad- 
uates qualified to teach in high school), 
48 per cent since 1950.”—page 10 

Another reference is Offerings and 
Enrollments in Science and Mathe- 
matics in Public High Schools (US De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1956). Here we find that: 

“Enrollment in physics equaled 23.5 
per cent of the number of pupils in the 
12th grade. (Note: Percentages are 
based on the grade in which the course 
is usually offered.)”—page 3 

“Enrollment in plane geometry 
equaled 37.4 per cent of the number of 
pupils in the tenth grade.”—page 3 

Finally, let me quote next from a 
mimeographed circular sent in by one 
of this magazine’s readers, a_ high 
school administrator. In reply to the 
statement by Professor Arthur Bestor 
that “lots of America’s high schools 
don’t even offer courses in geometry 
and algebra,” the circular says: “Only 
six percent of American high school 
students do not have an opportunity to 
take algebra and geometry.” Using the 


one sense, but not 
In any case, 
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figure for total high school enrollment 
cited in the same circular (6,538,000), 
this means that 392,280 American high 
school students do not even have a 
chance to take algebra and geometry. 
This is an impressive number. I won- 
der if the author of the circular was 
fair in using a percentage rather than 
the actual number. 

In another letter a correspondent says 
that we do not want “a rigid school 
curriculum that will produce _ tech- 
nicians, but not humanists. In the best 
engineering schools of our land there 
has been, in the past several years, an 
increased emphasis on the study of the 
humanities.” All this is true. But I 
would not have any readers be misled 
by it. First of all, the average high 
school graduate today is no _ better 
prepared to become a “humanist” than 
he is to become an engineer or scientist 
—if by “humanist” the author means a 
specialist in literature, history, philos- 
ophy, etc. The second point is that the 
best engineering schools, in placing in- 
creased emphasis on the humanities, 
have by no means lowered, but rather 
have raised, their standards in tech- 
nical courses. It is excellent to have 
an engineer who also knows literature 
and philosophy. But first he must 
know engineering. 

I agree, of course, with another cor- 

respondent who pointed out that statis- 
tics can be used to support almost any 
statement. The American secondary 
education battle has for decades been 
fought in a cloud of statistics that has 
bewildered and repelled parents and 
businessmen. I think that at last they 
may have decided to penetrate through 
this cloud and get to the core of the 
problem. I think that they are grow- 
ing a little tired of encountering high 
school graduates who cannot write cor- 
rect English or solve problems in ele- 
mentary arithmetic. JAMES L. SLATTERY 
“Outstanding Article” 
... I have just read with great interest 
the editorial by Richard P. Swigart en- 
titled “Kiwanis and Mental Health” 
(March, page 11). I congratulate you 
upon the publication of this outstand- 
ing article. 

As president of the Arizona Associa- 
tion for Mental Health, I should like to 
have copies of this article for general 
distribution. Will you please quote 
prices for reprints in lots of 100. 

Joe M. Young 
President 
Arizona Association 
for Mental Health 
More on Fining 
. . . I would like to second William A. 
MacKinnon of the LaHabra, California 
club, who defended the practice of 
fining in the May issue. 

It would appear that the LaHabra 
club has had a very similar experience 
to that which we have had in the Fort 
Wayne club. Our fining period is the 
one feature that all of our members 
seem to look forward to. 

The principal duty of our sergeant- 
at-arms, who is a regularly elected 
officer and member of the board of 
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directors, is to take note of any possible 
excuses for fining he can find, such as 
pictures in the paper, promotions, new 
children or grandchildren, birthdays, 
etc., even to the wearing of a coat on 
a hot day in summer. 

This system was inaugurated years 
ago by Bill Didier, now a past presi- 
dent, and it was handled so well from 
the start that only one or two objec- 
tions were heard. Fines are kept small 
(25 cents) unless the finee wishes to 
give more. Our birthday fines are one 
cent per year, up to 50 cents; but many 
put in a dollar anyway. One new grand- 
father recently donated ten dollars in 
lieu of a 25-cent fine. 

All of our members know that all 
the money is used on a special youth 
project that we have been vitally in- 
terested in for many years, and there 
appear to be no objections either to the 
fines or the method of assessing them. 

C. C. Barnes 
Past Governor 
Indiana District 


Virginia Welcome 

... That was a very nice article on the 
Jamestown 350th Anniversary in your 
current issue. 

There will be many thousands of 
Kiwanians who will visit Jamestown 
and the adjoining communities of Wil- 
liamsburg and Yorktown during the 
celebration. These communities are a 
part of our historical Lower Peninsula 
of Virginia, and I feel that many of 
the touring Kiwanians will like to visit 
with the three clubs that are located 
here. 

I wish to extend a cordial invitation 
to all Kiwanians to visit with us if and 
when they’re in our vicinity, particu- 
larly at this time. We meet every Thurs- 
day at 6:30 p.m. in the Hotel Warwick 
in Newport News. 

I do not have the authority to speak 
for the Hampton and Warwick clubs, 
but knowing them to have the true 
spirit of Virginia hospitality I feel that 
they, too, would welcome any visitor. 
They each meet at 6:30 p.m. on Tues- 
days—at the Chamberlin Hotel, Hamp- 
ton, and St. Andrews Parish House, 
Warwick. 

Don’t forget—it’s just a hop, skip, 
and a jump from Atlantic City to New- 
port News (and Jamestown)! 

Dave Garvin, Jr. 
President, Kiwanis Club of 
Newport News, Virginia 


Exceedingly Good 
... At least from a sentimental point of 
view, apparently Louisiana has had a 
more kindly feeling towards Canada 
than most of the other states. This is 
probably the influence of the Acadians. 

The editorial in the April 1957 issue 
by Arnold D. P. Heeney, Canadian 
ambassador to the United States, is ex- 
ceedingly good. We would like to have 
the privilege of reprinting it in our 
official journal, The Boardman, if 
agreeable to you. 

Fred G. Thatcher 

Executive Secretary 

Louisiana School Boards Association 
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This attractive vending ma- 
chine, designed by expe- 


rienced artists for top 
sales appeal, can go to 
work for your Kiwanis club. 
It attracts customers with 
its clean, quality appear- 
ance and sizzling sales 
message of this low price, 
high quality retractable 
pen. 


Check these aduantages 
i No investment by club necessary 


i No servicing by members 
i No 


raising projects 


conflict with other fund- 


\# Monthly income to club assured 


Mail this coupon for full information 


| U.S. BROKERAGE SALES CO. 
| 9569 Franklin Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send complete information on the 
RITE MASTER Fund-Raising Plan for Kiwanis 
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News especially 
for club officers 











ALWAMS ROUNDUP 


LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS 





News of interest 
to all Kiwanians 











KIWANIANS EVERYWHERE 








PRESIDE: 


Srressinc the theme “Manpower for 
Growth in Service,” International 
President Reed C. Culp has issued an 
urgent call for Kiwanis to increase its 
membership ranks. In letters to district 
and club officers, he has asserted that 
full development of the organization’s 
broad program makes it essential that 
Kiwanis have more men in present 
clubs and more clubs in new areas. 

Minimum goals for 1957 have been 
set at one new club for each division 
and four new members for each es- 
tablished club. To build new clubs, 
President Reed suggests that members 
list potential areas, then investigate 
them. The General Office should be 
notified of all new club prospects. 

In speaking of individual member- 
ship, President Reed states that: “Men 
are available. If Kiwanis does not claim 


T REED URGES CLUBS 
TO MEET MANPOWER CHALLENGE 





Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from June lt to 


July 106. 


{Oth * Saginaw, Michigan, June 16 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, June 30 
York, Pennsylvania, June 30 
Stemford, Connecticut, July § 


Sath x 
© Augusta, Maine, June 16 


Coeur d'Alene, idaho, June 16 
Sumter, South Carolina, June 20 
Pomona, California, June 21 

Sac City, lowa, June 22 
Ellensburg, Washington, June 23 
Winchester, Virginia, June 23 
Nanticoke, Pennsylvania, June 26 
Platteville, Wisconsin, July 6 
Greenfield, Massachusetts, July 7 
Montclair, New Jersey, July 12 
Nampa, idaho, July 12 

Warren, Pennsylvania, July 12 
Monrovia, California, July 13 
Mount Carmel, Iilinois, July 14 
Petoskey, Michigan, July 14 


* 
30th West Park, Cleveland, Ohio, June 21 


East St. Louis, Illinois, June 23 
Highland Park, Brooklyn, New York 
June 23 

Southeast Cleveland, Ohio, June 23 
Ashtabula, Ohio, June 24 
Somerset, Kentucky, Ju/y 7 

Buena Park, California, July 12 
Lonoke, Arkansas, July 14 


oth * Newburyport, Massachusetts, June 23 











DEADLINE JUNE 30 
FOR SPONSORSHIP OF TEACHERS 
TO AVIATION WORKSHOP 


KIWANIS CLUBS intending to send 
teachers to the National Aviation Edu- 
cation Workshop at Oxford, Ohio are 
asked by the Civil Air Patrol, sponsor 
ee of the workshop, to apply before June 
them . . . these — will ——— 30. CAP, in cooperation with the US 
other club we form their own. He wir Air Force, will provide airlifts for 
gests that a frank and open discussion teachers from various points througn- 
of a community manpower survey be out the US to Oxford, provided that 
held, and advocates use of the classi- notification is given in time. 


fication manual and classified tele- 
phone directory to locate men who The workshop, which will take place 
would qualify for, and display a real July 8 through August 9 at Miami 
interest in Kiwanis membership. University, will offer college-credit 
Once visited, he says, prospects courses in aviation to qualified teachers. 
should be invited to a club meeting Kiwanis International is suggesting the 
devoted to the “Manpower for Growth workshop as a Major Emphasis pro- 
in Service” theme. The meeting should gram for clubs. Room, board, and tui- 
tion for the four-week course, which 


(1) emphasize fellowship; (2) balance : ‘ ; . 
work with entertainment; (3) feature $150 be paid by Kiwanis sponsors, is 


a speaker who is familiar with the 

breadth of the Kiwanis program and For further information, consult a 
the goals of the club. After the meeting, local CAP unit, or write immediately 
he suggests that prospects be visited to National Headquarters, Civil Air 
again and be thoroughly acquainted Patrol, Bolling Air Force Base, 25, 
with opportunities for service. District of Columbia. 





COMMITTEE REVEALS 1956. ACHIEVEMENT AWARD WINNERS 

CAREFUL TABULATION of activity reports for 1956 has produced the year’s Achieve- 
ment Award winners—some old, some new. After its meeting in Chicago, May 11 
and 12, the International Committee on Achievement Reports, headed by Chairman 
Emmet J. Cleary, announced that one district—California-Nevada-Hawaii—finished 
first in its group for the second consecutive year. Other districts and clubs recog- 
nized for achievement in 1955 are also listed again in 1956. The repeating districts 
were New York and New Jersey; the clubs were Glendale, California; Roseland, 
Chicago, Illinois; Cairo, Georgia; Wayne, Michigan; and The Hub City, California. 
All winners and runners-up for 1956 are as follows: 


clus Awaros (Gold Section—101 members or more) Winner: Glendale, California. 
Honorable Mention: Oak Cliff, Dallas, Texas; Roseland, Chicago, Illinois; Evansville, 
Indiana; Lincoln, Nebraska. (Silver Section—71 to 100) Winner: Angeles Mesa, 
Los Angeles, California. Honorable Mention: East Evansville, Indiana; Northside, 
Knoxville, Tennessee; Glenside, Pennsylvania; Towson, Maryland. (Orange Section 
—46 to 70) Winner: Arcadia, California. Honorable Mention: East Kildonan, Mani- 
toba; Patchogue, New York; Cairo, Georgia; Wayne, Michigan. (Blue Section—31 
to 45) Winner: Belleville, Michigan. Honorable Mention: East Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Oceanside, New York; Maysville, Oklahoma; The Hub City, Lafayette, 
Louisiana. (White Section—30 or fewer) Winner: Rockmart, Georgia. Honorable 
Mention: Hardin, Montana; Belington, West Virginia; Freedom, California; 
Wynantskill, New York. 

pistrict Awaros(Gold Group—171 clubs or more) Winner: California-Nevada- 
Hawaii. Honorable Mention: Illinois-Eastern Iowa; New York. (Silver Group— 
102-170 clubs) Winner: New Jersey. Honorable Mention: Capital; Ontario-Quebec- 
Maritime. (Orange Group—62-101 clubs) Winner: Florida. Honorable Mention: 
Indiana; Carolinas. (Blue Group—61 clubs or fewer) Winner: Southwest. Honor- 
able Mention: Kansas; Utah-Idaho. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between April 25 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
North Fulton, Roswell, Georgia...............- Sandy Springs and Canton, Georgia 
SR occ cen cecsdabdoeaseeuen sand Elm Grove and Ironwood, Michigan 
Se IL, vcacerecevsnseweudswhwenent East Tulsa and Hominy, Oklahoma 
Es oc esd ehebaceneenban ee heaters en ranneneenwe Upper Keys, Florida 
PEE, HEM so vvaccavecedveseucnbekecianwnceberdeesees Ashland, Kentucky 
PE, cc wis adeesreeaeasesencnncncéveeneinendccuaneedas Marshalltown, Iowa 
Indian Walk, Wrightstown, Pennsylvania ............... Doylestown, Pennsylvania 
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CONVENTION NOTES: 


FREE LUNCH! 

Tue Assecon, New JERSEY CLUB is offering a unique service to Kiwanians and 
families who are either (1) lost or (2) hungry on way to the International con- 
vention, June 23-27. An information booth and tables with beach umbrellas will 
be conveniently placed on Absecon Boulevard (US 40) leading to Atlantic City. 
Conventiongoers are invited to sample the personal touch road maps can’t give, 
and to partake of Cokes, cookies, and genuine raw clams while enjoying the 
delicious breezes of New Jersey’s salt-water air. .. 


AN ANCESTRAL GHOST 


Even THOSE few Americans whose kin didn’t come over on the Mayflower may be 
interested in seeing a replica of that famous vessel. Built through contributions 
by the British people, the modern Mayflower will be docked in New York harbor 
during the month of June. 


THREE MORE ANCESTRAL GHOSTS 


WHite the Mayflower was still uncut timber, the Susan Constant, Godspeed, and 
Discovery plied treacherous seas for Virginia with a hardy group of settlers. The 
settlers founded Jamestown in 1607, and now, 350 years later, Jamestown is cele- 
brating the event with a nine-month festival at which replicas of the three little 
ships are a feature attraction. For conventioneers who visit the “Birthplace of 
American Democracy,” and who wish to make up missed attendances, the follow- 
ing nearby clubs (all in Virginia) can be visited: 


Hampton: Chamberlain Hotel, Tuesday, 6:30 
Hopewell: Hotel Chesterfield, Thursday, 6:30 
Warwick: St. Andrew’s Parish House, Tuesday, 6:30 
West Point: Recreation Center, Tuesday, 6:45 


A GIANT GRIDDLE 


FUND-RAISING enthusiasts—especially those who prefer pancakes—will be interested 
in the Rockford, Illinois club’s convention display. A giant pancake griddle, in- 
vented by two Rockford members, will be shown in all its newfangled splendor. 
The griddle, which is capable of producing 4000 pancakes an hour, revolves over 
gas burners under an infrared heat. It has aided the club considerably in grossing 
a four-year pancake day sum of $45,388. 








A new edition of The Widening 
Path, Oren Arnold’s interpretive 
history of Kiwanis, is now being 
published. See ad, page 44. 


KIWANIANS ORGANIZE 
FAR EAST TOUR 


A resolution by delegates to the Cali- 











fornia-Nevada-Hawaii District conven- 
tion, calling upon Kiwanians to in- 
form themselves about nations across 
the Pacific, has led to the formation of 
a Kiwanis good-will air tour of eastern 
Asia. The tour, which is being organ- 
ized by a district committee, will start 
about October 19. Kiwanians and their 
friends are invited to apply for reser- 
vations, and can write for further in- 
formation to T. E. Gore, 417 Citizens 
National Bank Building, Riverside, 
California. 





KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 
>» Roy F. Cooke (Orange, Massa- 
chusetts): Appointed assistant 
commissioner of the US Federal 
Housing Administration. 
>» Bob Edwards (New York, New 
York): Spoke in his fo: mer 
home town of Nairn, Scotland 
before the Rotary club of Nairn. 
His subject: Farm/City Week. 
>» Robert Cummings (Cannelton, 
Indiana): Awarded George Wash- 
ington Medal and $100 by the 
Freedoms Foundation for his 
newspaper editorial, “Thank God 
I Am an American.” 





Going any lengths to make their Inter- 


national president feel at home, the 
Bedford, Ohio club summoned a woolly 
250-pound ram to its meeting to pro- 
vide companionship for “shepherd” Reed 
C. Culp. President Reed, whose younger 
days were spent in the hills of Utah, 
soon had the situation well in hand. 











Welcome Kiwanis International 


NEW 
2% parxway 2% 
HOUR EXPRESS HOUR 
{AIR CONDITIONED) 
LINCOLN BUSES 


‘) To Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Daylight og | Time 




















Effective June 20, 1957 

Leav Artive Leave Arrive 
New York Atlantic City Atlantic City New York 
8:00 AM 10:30 AM M 6:00 AM 8:30 AM 
9:00 AM 11:30 AM 8:00 AM 10:30 AM 
10:00 AM 12:30 PM 9:30 AM | 12:00 PM 
11:00 AM 1:30 PM 11:00 AM 1:30 PM 
12:00 PM 2:30 PM 1:00 PM 3:30 PM 
1:00 PM 3:30 PM 2:00 PM 4:30 PM 
3:00 PM 5:30 PM 3:00 PM 5:30 PM 
5:00 PM 7:30 PM 5:00 PM 7:30 PM 
7:00 PM 9:30 PM 7:00 PM 9:30 PM 
8:00 PM 10:30 PM 9:00 PM 11:30 PM 
12:30 AM 3:30 AM 


M—Monday only 
Buses Chartered for All Occasions 


$495 


Round Trip 


LINCOLN TRANSIT CO. 


(RED BUSES) 
PORT AUTHORITY 
BUS TERMINAL, 41st and 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Buy Your Tickets and Make Your Reservations at 


TICKET WINDOWS 
Nos. 17-18-19 


ON MAIN FLOOR 
Buses Depart From Lane No. 17 


On Lower Level to Right of Escalator 
Call Wisconsin 7-5550 for Information 
and Reservations 


LINCOLN BUS TERMINAL 


9 N. Arkansas Avenue 4-2211 — 4-3805 


Do You Play GOLF? 


Want to LOWER YOUR SCORE? Want re- 
sults faster? Then here is the book (fifth 
printing) for you. The average golfer, and 
portieuterey. the beginner, will find this book 
the very thing he has been looking for. A ¢ 
clear, simple, easy-to-understand text that 
SHOWS YOU HOW. Do not confuse this 
book with any other golf or pro’s book. It is 
different and stands on its own merit—has 
gone throughout £ proeteaty ots et ry tl gers, 
GET OUT OF PLAY 





Federal 
Tax Extra 

















BETTER GOLF. USE IT AND ‘ou WILL 
SING ITS PRAISES. Send for it today. 
RESIDENTS OF OHIO, ADD 6c SALES 
TAX. 

SEND for 

Geok New The Title of Book: 


*"FROM 102 TO 82 
IN A MONTH OR TWO" 











GOLF SECRETS, Dept. K-é, Springfield, Ohio 


KIWANIS 
BELT BUCKLE 





Prepaid for only 





See it at Atlantic City  fiYs.!9%,, 


AT THE SUPPLIES BOOTH 
JUNE 23-27, 1957 











A Special DeLuxe 


LARIAT TIE 
with the 
KIWANIS EMBLEM 
embedded in a gleaming 
Lucite Slide 


Ahandsome item of dres 
with ta:lored shirts. with 
sport shirts Kiwanians 
sport London's lariat ties 
at meetings, parties, con 
ventions The Kiwanis em 
blem of this ultra smart 
tie 1S gold-plating processed. Embedded in a 
8 inch thick, polished Lucite, diamond-shaped 
slide Moves smooth 
ly along the silky 
Royal blue cord Gold 
lored tips. A firm 
minimum value of 
$2.50 Special to 
Kiwanis Clubs 
$1080 per dozen 
atisfaction guaran 
teed. Immediate 
hipment in time for 








@ the national conven 
7 tion Ask your club 
secretary to order 
eal 
oday 


Actual size of the slide 


LONDON ACCESSORIES, INC 
694 Washington St.. Boston 11, Mass 


Please rush doz. Lariat Ties $10.80 per doz 
KIWANIS CLUB OF 

Address 

Signed Officer 





THE 
KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
offers a handpicked audience of 


over a quarter million men 
and their families 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Kiwanis meets on Monday at-----------. 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn 
Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS ¢------- 


Headquarters, 


Arthur Hotel. ....... Rochester, Minn. 


HUNDREDS (4) 2. 
OF IDEAS 


A 


PLAQUE Ss 


ite petrate! hure shows 
' ideas for Write tor FREE 
Broehure A 
trophy. medal, 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 8 


i solid Longe 

< is 
lates, aware For 
r rolls, me 


Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 

















Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. Our district bulletin states that any 
club having four or more members at 
the International convention in Atlan- 
tie City will receive credit for an inter- 
club meeting. If this is so, it is news 
to me, 


A. This statement is the result of a 
misunderstanding of the definition of 
an inter-club meeting. The definition 
reads: “An inter-club meeting is one 
which is jointly planned by two or 
more clubs and duly announced as such 
in advance through club notices. No 
less than four members of the visiting 
club must be in attendance.” Attend- 
ance at an International convention by 
four members would not fall within this 
definition, and consequently credit for 
an inter-club meeting could not be 
given. International conventions fall 
within the following definition: “An 
inter-club activity is attendance at a 
divisional meeting, a district or Inter- 
national convention, a charter night, 
the anniversary of another club or a 
similar meeting; the making up of at- 
tendance by individual members or the 
exchange of greetings with distant 
clubs, particularly across the Interna- 
tional border.” 


©. In our division, a monthly meeting 
is held for the presidents, secretaries, 
and club committee chairmen of each 
club. This conference is presided over 
by the lieutenant governor. Can one of 
our members make up his attendance 
by attending this divisional meeting? 


A. He can, if his attendance at the di- 
visional meeting prevented his being 
present at the meeting of your own 
club. The attendance rules provide for 
credit when a man is absent from your 
meeting “in going to, attending, and 
returning from, a division meeting.” If 
the divisional meeting is not held at 
the same day and hour as your weekly 
meeting, a member would not be en- 
titled to credit for attendance because 
he attended the divisional meeting. 


Q. I have just returned from an auto- 
mobile trip to Florida. I was surprised 
not to see more Kiwanis road signs. 
Why aren’t there more signs? 


A. This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. With 4300 Kiwanis clubs in the 
United States, Alaska, Canada, and 
Hawaii, there is hardly a town which 
does not have its Kiwanis club. Clubs 
that wish to extend their hospitality to 


Kiwanians passing through their towns 
put up road signs at all entrances to the 
community, thus encouraging traveling 
Kiwanians to attend their meetings. 
The public relations committee of every 
club should see that road signs are 
erected. 


Q. My wife and I are driving with our 
children to the International conven- 
tion in Atlantic City this month. I 
would like to visit as many Kiwanis 
clubs as possible during the trip. 
Where can I get information as to the 
meeting time and place of clubs en 
route? 


A. This information can be found in 
an up-to-date directory of all Kiwanis 
clubs. Your club secretary has a copy. 
If you would like to secure a copy, use 
one of the order blanks that you'll find 
in the back of your secretary’s direc- 
tory. The price is one dollar. 


Q. Since I assumed the presidency of 
our club in January, several new mem- 
bers have been proposed at our weekly 
meetings and voted upon by the mem- 
bership. In one instance, some embar- 
rassment was caused because the vote 
in favor of electing a proposed member 
was extremely close. Is there any way 
to avoid this embarrassment? 


A. Yes. The Standard Form for Club 
Bylaws states that the responsibility for 
electing men to membership is placed 
on the board of directors of the club. 
In fact, under the Bylaws the board of 
directors has general management of 
the club. Proposals for membership 
can be discussed by the board in ex- 
ecutive session in such a way as to 
avoid all embarrassment. No man 
should be invited to become a member 
until a proposal for membership has 
been approved by the board. 


Q. We have a fund raising project that 
we consider a most worthy one. Can we 
secure, from the General Office, enve- 
lopes addressed to the presidents of all 
Kiwanis clubs so that we can bring our 
project to their attention? 


A. All Kiwanis clubs have charitable 
projects that they rightly consider 
worthwhile. They willingly raise money 
for them. They feel that other clubs 
should raise their own funds. For 
this reason, the International Board of 
Trustees has restricted fund-soliciting, 
regardless of the purpose, to the ter- 
ritorial limits of the club making the 
appeal. 
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EDITORIAL 








JUNE 


The 


By CLARENCE B. RANDALL Retired Chairman of the Board, Inland Steel Company 


DIVIDEND YEARS 


] 

W ces a man has advanced to the 
senior years of life, there comes a time when by a 
decisive gesture he should disengage himself from 
the tasks that have held him captive, and devote 
himself thereafter exclusively to the fulfillment 
of those cherished purposes that he has so long 
deferred. When this time comes, no half-meas- 
ures will do; there must be a complete break 
with the past. This requires high courage for an 
active man, but only thus can he recapture control 
of his life. Only by mastering external circum- 
stances can he demonstrate that he is master of 
himself. 

The strong perform this miracle; for 
the others, society seeks mitigating remedies, and 
friends and relatives suffer tortures of embarrass- 
ment. Each year that the decision is deferred 
intensifies the problem, and some men are never 
released from the consequences of their weakness 
by any voluntary act of their own. Though they 
have exercised leadership over others, they can- 
not at the end govern themselves. 

For such men the job ceases to be a 
working tool that benefits society, and becomes a 
crutch, the sole function of which is to support 
the individual. The daily task ceases to be a 
means of production and becomes therapy, with 
the man himself blinded to the change by a 
curious myopia. Character atrophy follows, in 
which he loses all instinct for displaying fairness 
to those who stand behind him in the waiting line 
for advancement. 

On the contrary, those who face the 
issue of retirement squarely, and cross the barrier 
by decisive action that admits of no doubt as to 
its finality, enter at once into a new and wonderful 
promised land. Delivered from the burden of 
doing each day the same things they have done for 
years, which long familiarity has robbed of all 
freshness,. they are suddenly free to devote their 
minds and hearts to the achieving of exciting new 
goals that ‘may be totally disassociated from all 
that has gone before. Sameness is forever banished 
from their lives; they can respond to new chal- 
lenges. Henceforth no circumstance will ever 
again require them to do other than that which 
brings them the deepest satisfaction. 

Only those are melancholy for whom 
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the disengagement from the daily task comes in- 
voluntarily, at the will of others, and without 
inward acceptance or preparation. The crutch 
having been taken away, they are impelled to 
justify the rebelliousness of their hearts by refus- 
ing to try to walk again. Their spirits feed on the 
wrong they believe has been done them, and not 
on the new opportunity that is opening out. 
Little can be done to relieve the tedium of the 
declining years for such unfortunates. Their 
minds are closed; they are determined not to help 
themselves. 


ALt or wuicu points up the observa- 
tion that a man’s conduct in the fact of the pheno- 
menon known as retirement is the measure of the 
depth and richness of the life he has lived to that 
point. If throughout his active years he has never 
known any satisfaction other than that of complet- 
ing the task in hand, if he has never been lifted 
out of his job by a desire to achieve something 
totally unrelated to it, then it is not likely that 
his dividend years will be enriched by new expe- 
riences. He will not recognize new challenges 
if they come, and will fear them if he does. 

But if throughout his life he has al- 
ways pulled his full weight as a citizen, not only 
filling his daily task to overflowing, but reaching 
out to do those other things that make for a better 
world, then his senior years will be his happiest. 
He will know precisely where to turn his effort 
to win the reward of service generously rendered. 
He will need no external guidance or counseling; 
his heart will tell him what to do, and he will be 
bursting with ideas of how to do it. 

Preparation for the full use of the 
dividend years is therefore a by-product of the 
intelligent employment of all the years. Just as 
prudence requires that out of each pay check 
something be set aside to meet the economic 
necessities of the senior period, so later content- 
ment requires that in each working year some new 
talent be developed, some new interest cultivated, 
that looks to the future for fulfillment. All life 
should be progress, and we shall achieve our 
highest level of human development in a free 
society when the crowning years are universally 
accepted as a period of new opportunity. THE END 
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The first of a series of three articles 


By JOSEPH N. BELL 
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It is a problem that needs our urgent attention. It is a 


problem that is going to become more acute. Vet it is 


also a problem that. satisfactorily solved. could turn 


out to be one of the greatest boons mankind has ever known. 


page TODAY are faced with 
LAX one of the most poignant and 
potentially expensive problems—in 
terms of both money and human 
welfare—in the history of this na- 
tion. It is wrapped up in a single 
statistic: By 1970, almost one-eighth 
of our population will be 60 years 
of age or older. To bring the prob- 
lem into perspective, contrast this 
with 1920, when one citizen in 13 
was over 60, or with 1945, when the 
ratio was one-in-ten. 

The situation is two-pronged: 
Right now it affects most of us in- 
directly—through loved ones who 
are elderly and through the impact 
of this group on our way of life. 
But it will someday affect all of us 
much more directly—when we, too, 
become senior citizens. 

The problems of older people are 
not always worn on the sleeve, can- 
not always be determined or solved 
by surface impressions. For ex- 
ample, the officials of a large cor- 
poration were shocked recently to 
learn that one of their former ex- 
ecutives had committed suicide only 
a few years after he retired. Ad- 
mittedly this was an extreme case, 
involving an extreme maladjust- 
ment. Yet, it illustrates the shock- 
ing lack of understanding we some- 
times show toward our senior 


citizens. This man had a substantial 
income, a_ satisfactory home life, 
good health, a family of which he 
could be proud. At retirement, he 
was happily telling his associates of 
a trip to Europe that he and his wife 
were planning. 

They went. They also went to 
South America and to our own West 
Coast and to Hawaii. The man 
fished and played golf and took sun 
baths and read books. And then he 
killed himself. He simply was in- 
capable of making the adjustment 
from frantic activity to restless in- 
activity—of bridging the gap be- 
tween the worlds of business and 
retirement. This man seemingly had 
all the prescribed tools needed for 
a satisfactory retirement; yet he 
couldn’t make the grade. He had 
simply lost the incentive to live. 
How much more acute are the prob- 
lems of the millions of citizens who 
lack the advantages of this execu- 
tive, yet must make the same basic 
adjustment. 

It is a problem that needs our 
urgent attention and best thinking 
right now. It is a problem that is 
going to become more acute as the 
percentage of older people in our 
population continues to grow. Yet, 
it is also a problem that—satisfac- 
torily solved—could turn out to be 


one of the greatest boons to man- 
kind ever known. 

This simple fact will have a tre- 
mendous impact on our whole way 
of life. If this large segment of our 
population is reasonably well-fixed, 
they will be able to buy goods in 
large quantities, thus adding to our 
prosperity. Conversely, if they’re 
in financial straits, they will force 
a terrific drain on our economy. If 
they are healthy and well-adjusted, 
they can add greatly to American 
life in many ways. If they are sickly 
and poorly adjusted, they can tax to 
the breaking point our hospitaliza- 
tion and health facilities—to say 
nothing of the heartbreak inherent 
in such human misery. 

Thus it becomes of primary im- 
portance in America today that we 
first acquaint ourselves with this 
situation, then bend every possible 
enlightened effort toward turning it 
into the advantage of everyone con- 
cerned. 

If we are to do this intelligently, 
we must dispose of a number of 
preconceived ideas about retirement 
and elderly people with which we 
have lulled ourselves for many 
years. They have long been un- 
obtrusive fairy tales—unobtrusive 
because they were partly true, and 
the proportion of elderly people in 
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our population wasn't great enough 
to make us take a hard look at the 
fairy-tale portion 

Now, let’s examine a few of these 
pat solutions to the senior citizen 
problem so we can better under- 
tand the real facts in getting at 


ome positive answers 
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The Pat Solution After Dad re- 
tires, he and mother can buy a little 
motel down in Florida and enjoy 
low-cost, year-round outside living 
with people their own age and of 
imilar interests. 


THE FACTS: “Little motels” in 
Florida—or just about anywhere 
else—are expensive and risky. It 
takes $100,000 or so to get one 
started and the competition is fierce 
and cut-throat. It’s no longer a 
retirement diversion but a tough, 
competitive job. And one bad sea- 
on can ruin the entire business. 

With the exception of a _ few 
engineering), 
part-time jobs in  warm-climate 
areas like Florida are difficult to 
find. Officials of the Sunshine State 
estimate that about 1500 elderly 
citizens move into Florida each week 


limited fields (eg 


ecking a retirement paradise. In 
reneral, these people find reduced 
expenses and companionship of 
other people their own age But 
they shouldn't count on outside in- 


come, 





The Pat Solution: The folks don't 
need this big house any longer. 
They can stay part of the year with 
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each of the kids and spend the rest 
of the time fishing and vacationing. 


THE FACTS: No matter how well 
the folks get along with the “kids,” 
living with them just doesn’t work. 
In America we simply aren’t geared 
to bring it off successfully. But if 
there is no other alternative, then 
the young people must realize that 
most of the concessions will have to 
come from them—and will have to 
come out of love and understanding 
and respect for their elders. 

Inevitably, where elderly people 
move in with their children, they 
disrupt the well-ordered and fre- 
quently hectic life of a young and 
growing family. Take the elderly 
father-in-law who—in an _ honest 
effort to help—would get up from 
the dinner table before the rest of 
the family finished eating to start 
washing the dishes. He never came 
close to getting them clean, and this 
—coupled with the fact that the rest 
of the family wanted to linger over 
the table—created a difficult situa- 
tion. It turned into a _ ridiculous 
race between the young mother and 
her father-in-law to get at the 
dishes first, and the leisurely after- 
dinner conversation that used to be 
a wonderful part of this family life 
disappeared in hurried meals and 
family bickering. 

Similarly, another retired father— 
living with his children and des- 
perately seeking something to do— 
one day began picking apples from 
a heavily laden tree in his daugh- 
ter’s back yard. In previous years, 
the family had let anyone who 


wanted the apples help themselves 
from the tree. Now suddenly, the 
wife was faced with bushel-on- 
bushel of apples—in the midst of 
caring for several small children and 
trying to get her housework done. 
She frantically called all her friends 
to come and get apples, as the father 
continued to carry them in by the 
basketful —ignoring requests to 
cease and desist. Before the apples 
were all disposed of, the young 
mother was on the verge of hysteria. 

Such incidents are pathetic. They 
can destroy a once-treasured par- 
ent-child relationship. That’s why 
living with children should be 
avoided if at all possible. 











The Pat Solution: At last the 
folks will have a chance to travel. 
They'll really see the world with 
nothing to hurry them along. To 
them, retirement will be one big, 
long glorious trip. 


THE FACTS: There are two things 
wrong with this. First, travel is 
terribly expensive. Second, no mat- 
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I HE problem of our senior citizens is not new—just growing. 
And neither is Kiwanis concern for it new. As far back as 1948, 
for instance, the Kiwanis Club of Sarasota, Florida raised 
funds for a $100,000 home for the aged. In 1951, the Vie- 
toria, British Columbia club formed a Kiwanis Village society 
that founded a tidy group of homes for the aged. Other clubs 


in both Canada and the US have conducted similar projects. 


Today, however, sustained action is needed, and has been 


called for by Kiwanis International in Objective No. 5 for 1957: 


“Support recreational and cultural programs for the ever- 


increasing number of senior citizens and the use of their talents 


and abilities.” 


To implement this Objective, The Kiwanis Magazine is pre- 


senting a three-part series on the senior citizen problem. Part I, 


on these pages, attempts to define the problem. Parts II and III 


will appraise solutions now being offered and explore the 


philosophy of advancing age 
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ter how good it looks right now, 

travel pales very quickly on most 

elderly people. 
Unless a senior 


citizen is well- 


fixed, his travel horizons are rather 


strictly limited. Probably the most 
economical traveling he can do in 
the United States is by automobile; 
but even this can quickly cut a large 
hole in a retirement income. 

And it can be tiring, too. For no 
matter how they look forward to 
travel, our senior citizens hate to be 
away from home for an extended 
time—removed from their grand- 
children, their familiar surround- 
ings, their friends and their home. 

Travel can be a welcome respite: 
but it should hardly be considered 
the backbone on which the Golden 
Years of retirement can be struc- 
tured. 





The Pat Mother (or 
Dad) will enjoy being with people 
their own age, where they can be 
properly cared for. We'll see that 
they get into a good nursing home. 


Solution: 


THE FACTS: There is in Amer- 
ica today an appalling shortage of 
nursing homes and rest homes and 
health facilities for elderly people. 
And a very large proportion of those 
we do have are incredibly bad. The 
Department of Health and Welfare 
estimates the present hospital bed 
deficit at 843,000, and the cost of 
bringing our health facilities up to 
modern needs at $22 billion. 

Good nursing is expensive. 
In the decade 1946-56, the average 
expense per day in the nation’s 
hospitals climbed from $10 to $24. 
Nursing and home expenses 
have climbed in roughly the same 
proportion. At the same time, the 
growing needs of elderly people for 
such facilities have resulted in thou- 
sands of below-standard institutions 
that are in business to make money 


care 


rest 


at the expense of senior citizens. 
There are still a great many fine, 
desirable rest homes operated by 
dedicated people. These homes are 
doing an excellent and much-needed 
job. But we badly need more of 
them—and adequate enforcement of 
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standards for those that don’t meas- 
ure up. 

Here are three additional 
that must be considered: 

1. Although we are gaining stead- 
ily, the financial condition of most 
retired people is downright deplor- 
able. Less than a third have an 
income of more than $1000 a year. 

2. It has been demonstrated time 
and again that straightening the 
financial problems of elderly people 
is not enough; every bit as impor- 
tant is providing them an outlet for 
creative activity. 

3. And, finally, there is a very im- 
portant intangible that also needs to 
be held up for examination: The un- 
charitable attitude that many Amer- 
icans feel toward elderly people. 
This is probably a natural result of 
the nation’s youth, growth, and 
traditions as a nation. The aggres- 
siveness and_ get-up-and-go of 
Americans is legend throughout the 
world; we have always put a great 
premium on it. Consequently, when 
this country’s citizens can no longer 
perform up to this standard, there 
is a tendency to relegate them, 
mentally, at least, to the scrap heap. 

We have never been a nation de- 
dicated to reverence of intellectual 
achievement. Dr. George Gallup, 
who deals daily with thousands of 
Americans through his opinion- 
testing polls, says of his fellow coun- 
trymen: “Americans are non-intel- 
lectual. I don’t mean we are anti- 
intellectual; we simply aren't in- 
terested, and never have been, in 
intellectual pursuits.” 

Elderly people, who are 
capable of intellectual than physical 
activity, are thus more or less 
brushed aside in the United States— 
while in many European and other 
nations, the wisdom of old age is 
revered. The idea, prevalent among 
many Americans, that old age is 
troublesome has resulted in giving 
the appearance that we are lacking 
to a considerable extent in the love, 
affection, understanding, and kind- 
ness that we should show toward 
elderly people. ‘Therefore, one of 
our fundamental needs in adjusting 
to the new concept of a much larger 
population of older people is to 
make an honest effort to better love 
and understand them—and _ their 
problems. Only in this way can we 
show effective progress in making 
the Golden Years live up to their 
name. 


There is 


facts 


more 


ample justification for 
feeling this way. Most medical and 
psychological evidence shows that 


we're selling our elderly citizens 





Age alone doesn’t dull per- 
ception; actually it adds maturity to 


short. 


wisdom and judgment. Men like 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Benjamin Franklin, 
for example, found the 70’s and 80's 
their most creative periods. Then, 
too, one of the primary causes of 
illness and poor health among 
elderly people is fear—fear of inac- 
tivity, of being looked on as useless, 
of being a burden on loved ones. 
Thus, by simply making some 
fundamental adjustments in our at- 
titudes toward elderly people, we 
can help them considerably in find- 
ing both physical and mental health 
—and also help ourselves by taking 
advantage of their wisdom and 
maturity to the benefit of the entire 
society. 

Typically, manufacturers were the 
first to take advantage of this shift 
in population. “Senior foods” de- 
signed and marketed specifically for 
older people are appearing in ever 
greater numbers on the market. 
Home furnishings are being de- 
signed for older people. But, as so 
often happens in America, business 
has gotten the jump on human 
values. This is a problem that can’t 
be solved by producing goods aimed 
at a burgeoning new market. The 
solution has to be bigger and broad- 
er than that; it has to be based on 
widespread understanding of the 
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problem and a widespread desire to 
do something constructive about it. 

Now, at last, the desire seems to 
be here. Responsible people are 
suddenly becoming aware of our 
senior citizens. As is typical of 
them, Americans are moving from a 
virtual vacuum on aged people into 
a national activity that is actually 
beginning to produce important re- 
sults. It’s happening just in time, 
too. The problem of our senior 
citizens isn’t solved, but at least 
we're coming to grips with it. What 
we are doing—and how well it is 


working—will be discussed next 
month. THE END 
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Jacoby photos 


(Below, left) Kiwanian Jacoby painstakingly manufactures his own 
marionettes in his basement workshop. Mrs. Jacoby (center) designs 
and sews costumes for each of the dolls. To the finished puppets 
(right) they add a backdrop and props, including a miniature lantern. 





















He Pulls 


Strings 


for 
God 


Rev. and Mrs. William Jacoby have been ma- 
nipulating puppets together for 20 years. He 
bought his first with lunch money at age nine. 


By EDGAR MAY 


fe younc Northwestern Univer- 
sity student who wandered into 
a chemistry lecture hall, was startled 
to find the speaker holding the Holy 
Bible in one hand and a colorfully 
dressed puppet in the other. 

For the student this was a scien- 
tific incongruity, but for the lecturer, 
William Robert Jacoby, a small-town 
minister from Boonville, Indiana, 
the objects were symbolic of much 
of his life’s work: bringing religion’s 
drama to life with puppet replicas of 
Bible heroes. 

Speaking to puppeteers at the an- 


nual Puppetry Festival at North- 
western’s Technological Institute, 
Reverend Jacoby was repeating 


what he has been telling Sunday 
school teachers and parents through- 
out the country: 

“You've got to get something be- 
fore your children they can see. 
Something that moves, talks, and 
shows these wonderful happenings 
of the Bible. All the books in the 
world aren’t going to match the 
work of one marionette that repre- 
sents Jesus to a girl with pigtails 
who is trying to learn what it means 
to be a young Christian.” 

Kiwanian Jacoby has been telling 
this to Sunday school teachers and 
parents for the past 20 years. Dur- 
ing that time he has practiced his 
preachings by making his own pup- 
pets perform before small fry audi- 
ences. The job, of course, has taken 
the minister far beyond his pastorate 
at the Hemenway Memorial Presby- 
terian Church of Boonville. 

Most any week you can see him 
carry a carefully wrapped Good 
Shepherd or black-clad Judas into 
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In Indiana, there's a 
preacher who, when he's not 
telling Bible stories, 

shows them. Using homemade 
puppets, he makes audiences 


feel that Moses really 


is going up that mountain. ... 


the back seat of his 1950 sedan, 
which is usually jammed with a 
portable stage, lighting equipment, 
and tape recorder—all staples for 
an afternoon show at a nearby com- 
munity. 


Two months ago, for example, 
wide-eyed youngsters in a _ half- 
dozen southern Indiana churches 
saw the great Easter pageant 


through puppet figures of Jesus, St. 
Peter, Pontius Pilot, and other New 
Testament characters. 

But Reverend Jacoby’s novel 
scripture lessons aren’t restricted to 
the younger set. His puppets per- 
form before civic, fraternal, and 
service organizations, and only re- 
cently he was introduced to one of 
them as “the man who pulls strings 
for God.” 

This appellation might offend some 
men of the cloth, but for Reverend 
Jacoby, a shortish gray-haired man 
who seems to transfer the twinkle 
in his blue eyes to the toes of his 
marionettes, it’s a tribute. Most of 
the time he’d rather be introduced 
as a puppeteer than as a minister. 
And when he can combine the two 
—which he most always does—he 
feels akin to the poor Italian news- 
paperman who invented the king of 
puppets, the long-nosed, wooden 
Pinocchio. 

When Kiwanian Jacoby isn’t act- 
ing behind the puppet stage, preach- 
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ing in the pulpit, or creating a new 
Biblical representative down in his 
cellar workshop, he usually is busy 
promoting puppetry in other than 
entertainment fields—especially in 
religious education. 

He is consultant on religious edu- 
cation to the Puppeteers of America, 
an enthusiastic group of some 800 
amateur and professional men and 
women behind the country’s puppet 
scenes. At their meetings he has 
convinced more than one puppeteer 
that he can combine entertainment 
with education merely by cribbing 
his script from the Bible. 

“It’s comforting to know,” he says, 
“that puppets are nonsectarian and 
nondenominational. They can be 
made invaluable in the religious 
work of Protestant, Catholic, and 
Jewish faiths alike. They’re capable 
of portraying Bible stories, morals, 
ethics, and culture without bias, 
prejudice, or controversy. This is 
something human beings find very 
difficult to accomplish. 

“There is a certain magical quality 
about puppets that has never been 
fully explained—nor ever will be. 
It is unbelievable how an audience 
will take these little inanimate 
figures into their confidence and 
trust them implicitly. Whatever they 
say or do is accepted as fact and is 
considered to be perfectly rational 
and consistent. 

“A puppet could prove that the 
moon was made out of green cheese 
by nonchalantly reaching backstage, 
removing a slice of the scenic moon, 
making a sandwich and generously 
spreading it with Murkey’s Extra 
Greazy salad dressing. The audience 
would consider it entirely within his 
ability to perform such a feat—yet, 
if a human being attempted the same 
nonsense, he would appear silly.” 

While the Jacoby puppets rarely 
polish off a green cheese moon, or, 
for that matter, have much call for 
Murkey’s Extra Greazy, that doesn’t 
mean they lack imagination. Every 
new show the minister plans in- 
cludes one basic requirement—it 
must hold the interest of today’s 
audiences of alert and highly critical 
children. 

Not too long ago the Boonville 
puppeteer submitted his “actors” to 
a specially devised “interest” test. 
With the cooperation of the Evans- 
ville, Indiana school department, the 
Easter story was performed before a 
packed auditorium of 800 elemen- 
tary school students. 

When the show was over the chil- 
dren returned to their classrooms. 
Teachers were instructed not to call 


about 


for comments or discussion 
the play. Then, a week later the 
fourth grade was selected as a test 
room. The teacher made this assign- 
ment: “Write a personal letter, and 
say what you think about the 
marionette play that was given in 
our school last week.” 

Kiwanian Jacoby recalls: “We ex- 
pected to have remarks like, ‘I don’t 
remember what it was about’; or, ‘I 
didn’t understand it’; or ‘It wasn’t 
as funny as Howdy Doody.’ But no 
such comments materialized. 

“Instead, the letters revealed an 
amazing amount of remembered de- 
tail. Some of the questions were: 
‘How did you ever make the door 
squeak when it opened?’ ‘Did you 
have electric wires in that little 
lantern on the table?’ ‘I liked your 
thunder and lightning—it was more 
real than what’s on radio.’ ‘Why 
were the two thieves tied with rope 
and not nailed like Jesus?’ 

“If these excerpts from 40 letters 
indicated anything, they assured us 
that we were not playing to a bored 
and disinterested audience.” 


Sucu optimistic conclusions, how- 
ever, haven’t always been antici- 
pated. And at the lead of the doubt- 
ing Thomases was the Reverend 
Jacoby himself. “I just wasn’t sure 
if these stories could be told through 
puppets—without my being accused 
of irreverence,” he says. “Conse- 
quently, we put on our first show 
with a great deal of hesitation. I 
invited a select group of friends— 
sympathetic friends, by the way. 
They liked the show, and our re- 
ligious puppet theater had its start.” 

While his religious puppeteering 
began in 1938, Reverend Jacoby’s 
introduction to the actors-with- 
strings-attached came long before 
that. 

“I was nine years old when I 
bought my first puppet. We were 
living in St. Louis at the time. My 
mother used to give me the enor- 
mous sum of a nickel to buy my 
lunch because it was a three-mile 
walk to school. A boy could buy a 
big lunch for that money in those 
days. I used to pass a stationery 
store with puppets displayed in its 
window on the way to school. I went 
without lunch for three days to buy 
one of those puppets. 

“I made a stage and planned to 
mimic the Punch and Judy shows I 
had seen. But before I could begin, 
I was confronted with another prob- 
lem: My puppet needed a partner. 
So I spent another three lunchless 
days to get it. The fasting was worth- 








vhile. however. My puppet show be- 
ame a neighborhood success.” 

After those early days as a puppet 
theater impressario, young Jacoby’s 
hobby was shelved in favor of school 
books. But when he received his 
first pastorate in Hettick, Illinois, a 
tiny crossroads community of 300 
population, he again used the puppet 
techniques of his school days—al- 
though on a modified scale. At that 
time Reverend Jacoby also was 
religious education advisor for 17 
outhern Illinois counties and 
worked with Sunday school associ- 
ations 

I wanted to 
chool teachers with the value of 


impress Sunday 
ising visual aids in teaching their 
classes. And heve is where puppetry 
came in. Visual education is what it 
actually was, but it didn’t go under 
that name. We got a sandbox and 
planted several clothes pins in it as 
characters. Then someone suggested 
putting crepe paper dresses on the 
pins and painting faces on them. 
What they really were were crude 
puppets a 

The idea for a full-scale puppet 
production didn’t until a 
decade later, though. Part credit, 
Reverend Jacoby insists, belongs to 
his daughter Ruth, who in 1936 was 
a high student in New 
Albany, Indiana, where her father 
was minister of the Mount Tabor 
Presbyterian Church 

“They 
puppet show at the high school, and 
she wanted to go. You know how 
kids are. They're after you and after 


come 


school 


were planning to have a 


you. I had to write a sermon that 
night, but I finally consented and 
said I would stay in the car and out- 














line my sermon while she saw the 
show. Well, when we got there she 
dragged me in, and I expected to 
be bored. 

“We saw ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and I was 
amazed by it. I said to myself—why 
can't you put Bible stories on the 
stage like that. I went home that 
night as excited as a little kid with 
a new lollipop. 

“I didn’t know how to make a 
puppet from anything. But I dragged 
out some old art books showing 
shapes of the human body. I studied 
anatomy diagrams and from them 
made a puppet out of wood. To my 





(Above) The Jacobys have 150 
puppets, and scripts for two dozen 
Bible stories. (Below). Experience 
has shown that when voices 

of the characters are taped, 

a smoother performance results. 





utter amazement, it worked. I could 
make it walk and make it bow, but 
I suppose I worked on that fool thing 
for two years before I could really 
make it do what I wanted.” 

Since that day, Reverend Jacoby 
has had scores of puppets do what he 
wanted. Today his repertoire com- 
pany includes about 150 puppets, 
fully costumed and ready to perform 
at the tug of a string. These mario- 
nettes star in two dozen different 
Bible stories that Reverend Jacoby 
has dramatized. 

Through all these productions, 
Mrs. Jacoby has been drafted as 
chief assistant. She helps to operate 
the marionettes during the perform- 
ance, and whenever a new produc- 
tion is in the planning stage, she is 
chief fashion designer. 

The need for feminine assistance 
was apparent before the first show 
even was staged. “I tried to make 
the clothes myself,” says Reverend 
Jacoby, “and I even had them 
dressed—after a fashion. I don’t ad- 
mit this in front of her, but my wife 
did have to do some of them over.” 

Speaking parts of the shows are 
taped and played on a recorder that 
is hidden behind the stage. “That 
way,” the minister explains, “you 
can give a show when you have 
tonsillitis.” 

Most of the voices belong to the 
Jacobys, but a number of them are 
borrowed from neighborhood chil- 
dren, friends, and members of the 
Hemenway church congregation. 
Reverend Jacoby always has an ear 
open for a new voice. 

Several years ago a woman called 
the pastor to discuss plans for her 
church group meeting. In the middle 
of the telephone conversation, he 
interrupted: “My, you would make 
a fine Sarah!” A week later she read 
the part of Abraham’s wife in the 
newest Jacoby production. 

While locating such talent is occa- 
sionally a problem, finding audiences 
never is. Since that first Nativity 
scene was brought to life on the 
puppet stage, the Jacobys have 
played before hundreds of audiences 
throughout the United States. 

Recently, after a show in a school 
auditorium in Oxford, Ohio, a 
mother brought her nine-year-old 
daughter to the stage to thank 
Reverend Jacoby. After the girl said 
her well-coached, polite remarks, 
she added: 

“You know, it felt just like I was 
in church!” 

“That,” says the puppeteer-minis- 
ter, “has been my biggest thank 
you.” THE END 
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The day the floor dropped 











In these 
times when everyone 
is insured from 


the toes up, I wasn’t. 


from under my 


business was 


day 


Lost 


everything 


HE MOST desperate moment of 
‘ie life should have come, and 
passed, in September 1943 on a grey 
morning off Salerno, when I was 
hunched behind the gunwale of a 
US Navy landing-craft and German 
fire power was stamping out men 
on all sides like so many ants. 

But at Salerno I was ready for it 
and thought I was getting a bargain 
as long as I stayed alive. The blast 
I wasn’t ready for came seven years 
later in Washington, Georgia when 
the roof of my business fell in. 

There were three of us in business 
together. My wife Margo handled 
the design, cutting, and sewing of 
plastic raincoats, our chief product. 
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By ALFRED MOSES 
President, Almar Manufacturing Company, 
Incorporated, Washington, Georgia 


As told to Gerhardt M. Hoff 


Nathan Tanenbaum, my partner, 
acted as business manager, and I 
was the sales manager and mer- 
chandiser for our family-size con- 
cern. We were all the same age—34 
—and made a fine team. 





The day it happened—Friday, 
July 14, 1950—was muggy and 
temperamental. Banks of fog and 


squirts of rain drifted through town, 
sprayed the pavement, and slowed 










down the traffic. Margo had driven 
through the drizzle to one of our 
out-of-town cutting rooms to make 
a pick-up of plastic materials. 
Partner Nate had left on a 50-mile 
trip to talk to the Georgia Power 
Company about installing new elec- 
tric machinery. I had been left in 
charge of our headquarters, a 
crowded, ancient furniture-store 
loft over the Washington Ford 
Agency on town square. 

I was just clearing up the morn- 
ing mail when our shipping clerk, 
Luke Myerholtz, rushed up to my 
desk and grabbed me by the 
shoulder. 

“Boss,” shouted the usually un- 
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turbed Luke the floor gives.” 
Impossible I aid 

Take a look,” Luke insisted 
Just tnen I heard a crackling 


pot 


yund in the rafters. Luke’s warning 
became more convincing. I rushed 
downstairs with him to check the 
ceiling; it had opened into a gap- 
ing crack directly above our land- 
lord’s grease rack 

Back out that truck,” I yelled 
at the mechanic. He had it off the 
rack n seconds 

\ few more seconds and we were 
upstall again, practically pushing 
our workers out of the building. To 
prevent fire. Luke cut off the elec- 
tric switches and alerted the tenants 
of our neighboring building to do 
the same 

I was on the top step following the 
others when it happened The 
creaky, two-inch timber floor of the 
loft split under the load of more than 
12 tons of machinery and _ stored 
plastics and opened into a giant 
crater that devoured the entire fixed 
inventory of the “plant” and buried 
it in a heap of rubble, wire, plumb- 
ing, and boxes 

Down came the roof of our 4500- 
square-foot “factory” and with it 
went the back wall and a good part 
of the rear of our neighbor’s build- 
ing. The front part and our stair- 
case were shaking and rumbling as 
if hit by an earthquake, but re- 
mained standing. I froze in shock 
on the top step—stunned and dust- 
covered, but unhurt 

“The enormous crowd’ which 
gathered within a few minutes could 
easily picture what a bombed build- 
ing looks like,” a local paper ob- 
served later. 

Outside, our frightened _ girl- 
workers formed a silent group. They 
were waiting tor me to say some- 
thing 

“Don't worry,” I told them. “You'll 
have your jobs again.” 

“It's not the job,” said a girl from 
the sewing department, choked by 
tears. “It’s you and Margo; you've 
worked so hard.” 

After making sure that all our 
30-odd employees had _ escaped 
safely and in time, I went back to 
the pile of rubble that had been my 
business. The morning drizzle was 
getting a little stronger and a black 
film of rain and dust began to coat 
the jumbled mess. Puttering half- 
heartedly in the pile, I had the first 
chance to size up my situation. 

This was the beginning of the fall 
season. We were pouring every cent 
we had into wages and materials, 
and none of ou customers were 
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even thinking about paying on their 
orders yet. My bank balance was at 
the lowest point of the year. 

Stuffed in soggy cartons were now- 
rain-blotched orders for $120,000 
worth of raincoats that I wouldn't 
be able to fill on time. Battered 
sewing machines and other equip- 
ment worth $25,000 were clogging 
up with dirt and rusting in the 
drizzle. Finished merchandise and 
stock worth more than $100,000 were 
now being made unmarketable by 
clinging wet sand and plaster. 

As for insurance, fire could have 
ruined me more completely, but at 
least I would have been covered. I 
carried fire, accident, and hospital- 
ization insurance, but the collapse 
of my workrooms was a possibility 
that my insurance agent hadn’t fore- 
seen, and left me no funds to fall 
back on. 


Tue rarncoat loft was my third 
start in business and my third fail- 
ure. I had come to the United 
States in 1937 as a refugee from 
Nazi Germany and started a small 
dry goods business in the town 
square of Washington, Georgia, a 
close-knit community of 4000 resi- 
dents about 100 miles east of At- 
lanta. But I received my draft no- 
tice right after Pearl Harbor and 
had to sell out my dry goods store. 

After my discharge from the Navy 
in 1945, I brought Margo—whom I 
had met and married in New York 
that year—back with me to Wash- 
ington. Grasping for quick success, 
we decided to make plastic hand- 
bags. By 1947 we had built up a 
large stock of self-made bags and 
were beginning to make a profit. 
But the market turned sour over- 
night and we had to dump our stock 
at half-price to avoid a complete 
loss. 

To make my third start I needed 
help—and more capital. One day I 
ran into an old salesman friend who 
had sold women’s hats to me in my 
days as a dry goods merchant. 

“IT am looking for a business of my 
own,” he told me. I told him I 
could use a partner. 

That’s how Nathan Tanenbaum 
joined Margo and me, and we in- 
corporated our venture as Al (for 
Alfred) Mar (for Margo) Manu- 
facturing Company, Incorporated. 

Margo, who was a fellow refugee 
from Germany and had tided herself 
over meager years by running a 
sewing machine in the New York 
garment center, had the idea for 
making a plastic raincoat to under- 
sell all others. We got together 
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with a New York plastics manu- 
facturer and asked him to give us a 
bulk price for vinyl, a_ relatively 
new material that had not been in 
wide use for raincoat manufacture 
before. “I can let you have as much 
as you want for $1.40 a pound,” said 
the supplier. 

Then Margo went to work on 
some sheets of vinyl. She switched 
back and forth between sewing ma- 
chine and sketch book until she 
came up with a production plan for 
a raincoat that would consist of only 
15 different parts, but have the same 
stylish collar, silhouette and belt 
lines as other, more complexly de- 
signed models. We ran a few trial 
runs and figured out that we could 
let the item retail for $1.98 per unit 
and still make a handsome profit. 

Out of the blue came so many or- 
ders for Margo’s new “Wat-A-Kote” 
that at Christmas of 1949 we tore up 
$200,000 worth of orders that we 
couldn't fill on time. A few months 
later, Rich’s Department Store in 
Atlanta had such a storm on its 
raincoat shelves that it sold 18,000 
Wat-A-Kotes in one day. 

In order to step up our volume, 
we borrowed $24,000 more, bought 
18 new sewing machines, and set up 
extension workrooms in two out-of- 
town locations. Things were going 
so well, in fact, that we were plan- 
ning to turn an abandoned cotton 
warehouse into a centralized sew- 
ing-cutting room and factory. 

But then came the crash. Now 
with the ruins staring at me, it 
seemed as though I would have to 
give up that idea for good. 

I decided to pull myself together 
and bear down on the salvage work 
at hand. Preoccupied as I was, it 
took me a while to realize that a 
shovel-carrying troop of men was 
climbing off four Coca-Cola trucks 
that had pulled up in front of the 
site. Their leader, Jerome Stover, 
Coca-Cola’s local manager, walked 
up and explained that his whole 
crew wanted to help cleanup. 

The next few minutes saw the 
same scene repeat itself many times. 
Truck after truck rolled up. Men 
armed with picks and_ shovels 
jumped off and hurried to the site. 
There were builders, policemen, 
druggists accompanied by _ their 
clerks, customers, and workmen. 
“We want to help,” they said, and 
pitched in. 

Within the hour, our quiet town 
square had turned into a buzzing 
center of activity. Up to 21 trucks 
were parked in a circle around the 
square and close to 100 people were 


dragging, and 
carrying salvaged material and ma- 
chinery to the trucks, 

The town’s mayor told me later: 
“T’ve never seen the town so spon- 


shoveling, kicking, 


taneous and unanimous on any- 
thing. No one could ever explain 
how all these people got there all 
at the same time and without any- 
one telling them.” 

Just as fast as the trucks were 
loaded, they went on the 30 mile trip 
to our branch workshop in Elberton, 
Georgia. Someone—I never found 
out who—promptly rented a tin 
store to provide temporary storage 
for our machines. The volunteer 
laborers who had just worked as 
salvagemen now turned into clean- 
up details and grease monkeys. 
They cleaned up the merchandise 
and oiled the machines to prevent 
permanent damage. They took com- 
plete charge that afternoon, during 
the night, and on into the next 
morning. 

By Saturday noon, enough equip- 
ment had been moved, cleaned, and 
set up so that we were ready to 
resume production in Elberton on a 
provisional basis. 

After the operation was over, I 
buttonholed the truck owners. 

“At least let me pay you for the 
gas.” 

“No, Al,” they said. “You'll need 
the money now.” 


Tuey were not the only ones to 
show concern over the desperate 
state of my financial affairs. My 
friend, C. H. (Jake) Orr, who was 
Washington’s postmaster at the time 
and a charter member of the Ki- 
wanis club, immediately met with 
three of the town’s leading citizens. 
He and fellow Kiwanian Rocheford 
Johnson, president of the Washing- 
ton Loan and Banking Company; 
William Winner, farmer and real 
estate man; and Kiwanian Jimmy 
Blackman, a dry goods merchant, 
discussed the establishment of what 
might be called the “Moses Rehabili- 
tation Fund.” When the others told 
Orr they’d give any amount they 
could raise, he sent for me. 

“Moses,” he said firmly, “Ill try 
to get up a crowd to raise some 
money and build you a plant right 
here in Washington.” 

Next came the head of the Wash- 
ington Ford Agency, E. W. Adams, 
whose loft we had occupied. 

“You know why that floor went 
down?” he said. “You unloaded 
22,000 pounds of plastic the night 
before. You had a ton up there in 

(see LOST EVERYTHING page 44) 
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Ho._tywoop, a handful of chil- 


N 
dren between two and five years 
helping scientists to find 


ol age are 
answers to one of the _ nation’s 
gravest problems. The youngsters 


at the National Charity League Ob- 
School 


servation Nursery as they 
play, eat, and perform various child- 
sh activities—are providing psy- 
chiatrists and educators with impor- 
tant clues about the genesis of 
mental illness, its causes, and its 
rt medies 

What those tots teach the experts 
nay be profoundly effective in re- 
ducing the shockingly high rate of 
nental disease Today, one of 

ery twelve adults in the country 
i ulfering from some _ kind of 
mental . disorde: and nearly one 
fourth of the 21,000,000 elementary 
chool children are considered SO 
maladjusted that they require spe- 
cial treatment 

If medical men, teachers, social 


] 
WOrkKecrs 


to 


and other professionals can 


learn recognize serious emotional 


problems before “the critical age of 


six, and can apply the therapeutic 


methods being evolved, there is a 


good likelihood that potential neu- 


roses and psychoses can be mini- 


mized before they become “fixed.” 


That is the aim of Dr. Joseph 
Teicher, nationally known child psy- 
chiatrist. A writer, professor, di- 
rector of the Child Guidance Clinic 
of Los Angeles, and chief of Psy- 
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At the National Charity 
like Carol 
teacher fit a 
her, however. 


to release 


puzzle together but 


ovists, social workers, and 


By 
RUTH MULVEY HARMER 


chiatry at Children’s Hospital in Los 
Angeles, Dr. Teicher is responsible 
for the pioneering project in Holly- 


wood that has, in less than two 
years, yielded impressive results, 
direct and indirect 


Direct results can be measured by 
the percentage ol 
“graduates” the Observation 
Nursery School—aggressive or with- 


eas 


large successful 


ol 


" 
with 


drawn little tots serious emo- 
tional disturbances who are now 
happy children leading normal lives. 
Like every other child, they still 
have problems, but they have 
learned to cope with them 

A representative case is that of 
Jane. A _ pretty, intelligent four- 
year-old, she was so. disturbed 


when she arrived at the Observation 
Nursery School that she was unable 
to play with any other youngster. 
When she sat at the table, she gig- 
gled hysterically and threw every- 
thing within reach on the floor. Her 
speech the 
point of gibberish, and she had such 
a horror of electrical equipment, as 
accident, that she 


was unintelligible to 


the result of an 
became rigid with terror at the sight 
of a wire or fixture. 

Six months later, Jane was pro- 


League School, 
their hostilities and frustrations. 
refuses to 


teachers, 


help children 
she 
No 
Her problems are to be worked out with psychiatrists, psychol- 


playroom activities 
Here 


herself. 


watches a 


try it one scolds 


with the cooperation of her family. 


nounced ready for entrance into a 
standard nursery school. Recent 
reports describe her as “happy” and 
“well-adjusted.” 

What happened the 
“then” and “now” was the multiple- 
front campaign that Dr. Teicher has 
worked out for his “team” of psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric 
teachers. 


between 


social worker, and 
After psychological 
was scheduled for a weekly session 


tests, Jane 
with a psychiatrist at the Guidance 
Clinic discover ultimate 
and to treat them. Jane’s 
ents participated in the dual therapy 
treatment through sessions with the 
social worker at the 
Observation Nursery 
accomplished 


to causes 


par- 


psychiatric 

Clinic. The 
School prescription 
the With kindness, 

telligent guidance, and a 
individual program, Jane learned to 
play with the other children, to sit 


rest: love, in- 


special 


at the table and eat properly, to 
speak well, to accept frustrations 
without flaring into violent tan- 
trums. She learned to master her 
abnormal fears. 

The significance of Jane's story 
goes beyond a single success: It 


is further proof that the right pro- 
gram and the right can 
reach even a severely distorted per- 
sonality at a pliable age and remold 


persons 
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it into a normal, healthy personality. and preventive care of mental dis- order to guide him properly from 
How this can be achieved is the ease. that point. 

indirect benefit being provided for After observing children who are Like the teachers, other profes- 

thousands of other “Jane’s” through emotionally disturbed, the teachers sionals have been enthusiastic about 

the research and educational train- are able to interpret the behavior of the knowledge acquired at _ the 

ing aspect of the Observation Nurs- their own students more accurately. school. “It was an invaluable ex- 


ery School, which has become a_ Personal experience enables them to perience,” a group of psychiatric 





recognized although unofficial part 
3 of the training programs of the Uni- 
versity of California, the University 
of Southern California, the State 
School Welfare Agency, Los Angeles 
city and county educational and 
welfare departments, and the Nurs- 
ery School Association. Teachers, 
pediatricians, psychiatrists, medical 
students, nurses, and social workers 
from those institutions are attend- 
ing the nursery school to gain valu- 
able information about the detection 
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decide more correctly when violence 
and aggressiveness go beyond the 
norm: it makes them regard with 
new concern the child who never 
gives any trouble. If such young- 
sters are reached in time, they may 
be kept from the juvenile hall or 


mental institution toward which 
they are headed. 
They learn, too, techniques in 


dealing with emotional problems— 


responding to the feelings of the 


child, accepting the child as he is in 


residents at the University of Cali- 
fornia said recently. “At last we 
were able to see what we have only 
read about—to have theory illus- 
trated by specific examples.” 

In its brief history, the Observa- 
tion Nursery School has done much 
to put Dr. Teicher’s philosophy into 
widespread practice: “Treat the 
child, train the professional worker, 
inform and educate the community 
and its agencies, investigate the 
why of problems and their preven- 





Telephones fascinate Carol and enable her to communicate her 
feelings more freely. This device has given the staff a new 
insight into the world and problems of a confused 4-year-old. 


Carol begins to respond when head teacher Ruth Lewton com- 
poses a song especially for her. Through such techniques, a 
withdrawn, insecure child gains a new sense of importance. 
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tion. These are the keys to an elf- 
fective child guidance program!” 

The enormously influential project 
had its beginning three years ago 
when Dr. Teicher appealed to the 
National Charity League, a mother- 
daughter organization in Los An- 
‘eles with a long history of charit- 
able activities. to “meet a_ great 
rere d . 

The once-a-week session provided 
for disturbed children by the Guid- 
ance Clinic was not enough for 
many of the preschool children, he 
explained. A special nursery school 
could serve as an extension of clinic 
therapy 

Moreover, although it has been 
axiomatic in the field of psychiatry 
(since Freud's theories and findings 
first saw the light of publication) 
that the 


established during the first six for- 


pattern of personality is 
mative years, surprisingly little re- 
search has been done to detect de- 
viations in that crucial period, or to 
treat them while they are still in 
a highly “treatable” stage 

Mrs. Marcus A. McClure, then 
president of the League, presented 
the suggestion to the board, urging 
We must consider this.” The board, 
with the approval of the 1200 mem- 
bers, voted an overwhelming “yes,” 
and in short order the League was 
raising funds and asking help to put 
up a building. Architects Richard 
J. Neutra and Robert Alexander 
donated their time on the plans for 
the handsome brick structure on a 
corner of Hollywood Boulevard, and 
the first unit of the school opened 
its doors in October 1955 

Since then, the members of the 
League have been moving toward an 
additional building and have been 
helping at the nursery as assistants. 
Their 
by their self-effacing attitude about 
the project “We feel,”” Mrs. Milton 
Koll says, “that by putting the finest 


enthusiasm is matched only 


material into hands, re- 
search and medical training can be 
achieved more quickly. We want 
to do everything we can to help.” 

Thanks to their efforts, Los An- 
geles is one of the few cities in the 
treatment 


expert 


country with a similar 
center. 

Professional administration of the 
nursery school is the responsibility 
of the clinic, and in this collabora- 
tion it is unique. There is absolute 
coordination in the multiple-ther- 
apy: the psychiatrist working with 
the child, the psychiatric case work- 
er with the parent, and the teachers 
with both children and parents. 


Although all the children are of 


preschool age and all are considered 
of normal intelligence, the groups 
are kept purposely small because 
each child presents a serious indi- 
vidual problem. For example, some 
children are so withdrawn and so 
unable to relate to their environ- 
ment that they do not communicate 
or even make eye contact with other 
persons. Some are violently ag- 
gressive, smashing and throwing any 
object within reach or attacking any 
person nearby when they encounter 
even a minor frustration. Others 
are so terrified of their aggressions 
that they cannot bring themselves 
to talk. Some tots are so afflicted 
with a feeling of inadequacy that 
they destroy whatever they make, 
blot out their paintings with black 
smudges, crying: “It’s no good. “I 
can’t do anything.” 

Whatever the cause of their dis- 
turbance, all of them have re- 
sponded to the warmth and under- 
standing in which the _ school 
specializes, along with the individ- 
ualized techniques. 


The teachers are selected not 


merely on the basis of professional 
training and background, but for 
qualities of kindliness and patience. 
The three now at the school are 
recognized experts in the field of 
child guidance: Mrs. Rose Brom- 
wich, who acts as coordinator, was 
an instructor at the Yale School of 
Nursing and the director of the 
nursery school at the John Tracy 
Clinic; Mrs. Ruth Lewton was for- 
merly with the School for Nursery 
Years; Mrs. Berta Plaut worked 
with Anna Freud in England before 
coming to the United States. All of 
them are mothers, and all of them 
share the belief that a vital ingre- 
dient in shaping or reshaping any 
personality is love. 

Thus, treatment begins by estab- 
lishing a close relationship with the 
disturbed child. 

“We don’t push anything in terms 
of that,” Mrs. Bromwich says. “We 
are simply there—offering affection, 
talking about the things he is in- 
terested in, making him feel at 
home, making him feel important. 

(see MENTAL HEALTH page 46) 





Carol beams as teacher Lewton praises her first painting. For Carol, art is a 
means of expression. For the staff, it is a clue to her personality. With the 
school’s help, Carol will learn to solve some problems and understand others. 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


ay what you will about the 

American language. It is, next 
to kissing, the most exciting form 
of communication that man has 
evolved. 

For proof we have only to hear 
the 6 p.m. broadcast of the day’s 
baseball game. The action verbs 
used are magnificent, and you 
might enrich your own life with 
them. If, for instance, you should 
arrive home tonight and feel im- 
pelled to tell your Kiwanianne 
that you were defeated in your 
work at the office today, you don’t 
have to say defeated, for heaven’s 
sake. You can brighten the hour by 
substituting any of the following 
idealistic terms, gleaned from just 
one week’s listening to the sports’ 
reports: 

Trampled, edged, upset, over- 
whelmed, tripped, rolled _ over, 
crushed, shut out, beaten, stran- 
gled, run over, knocked out, licked, 
bowled over, nipped, overrun, 
thrashed, blasted, downed, 
trimmed, trounced, whipped, 
shaded, smothered, clipped, bet- 
tered, battered (this is stronger 
than bettered, obviously), polished 
off, dumped, whacked, clobbered, 
clinched (be discreet in using that 
one, especially if you have a 
comely secretary), topped, wal- 
loped, pulverized, lambasted, 
stopped, fractured, slugged, socked, 
pounded, tripped, ripped, white- 
washed, nosed out, thumped, 
tossed, slaughtered. 

Any of these will get you sym- 
pathy—which is what you want. 
And a succession of them will im- 
press erudition on your children 
so forcefully that they'll get up 
and get out and let you rest— 
which is also what you want. 
There’s nothing like a little etymo- 
logical intensification to color a 
man’s career, I always say. 
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“Happiness doesn’t make you 
forgive your enemies,” suggests 
Paul Watkins. “It makes you for- 
get you have any.” 


* * * 


Those of us who are eternally 
impelled to say something clever in 
a social gathering are thereby re- 
vealing our immaturities. Excep- 
tion is our children. Their bids for 
attention and approval reveal a 
normal emotional evolution. And 
it’s up to parents to see that their 
need is filled. 


x * * 


Favors returned are as inspiring 
as an answered prayer. 
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Science is too swift for me. By 
the time I get something paid for, 
it’s obsolete. 


~*~ * * 


My pretty niece from Michigan 
visited down South, received the 
masculine attention due her, then 
sighed to her cousin Susan there, 
“Men are all alike.” To which 
Mississippi Susan replied, “Men 
are all Ah like, too.” 


x~ * * 


If your enemy wrongs you and 
you crave revenge, buy his young 
daughter a saxophone and his 
small son a drum. 


* * * 


Harris Edwards, My Own’s last boy 
friend before she married me, was 
through town last week and came out 
for a little visit. Funny thing, after 
all these years he’s still silly. 


My middle daughter has an- 
nounced plans to reduce, but we 
aren’t much impressed. Her idea 
of reduction is a brisk three-block 
walk to the drugstore for a choco- 
late bar and a double malted. 
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Kiwanians and Kiwaniannes: For 
their safety’s sake this summer, by 
all means “waterproof” your chil- 
dren. 


x * * 


The head never swells until the 
mind stops growing. 


x * * 


Take your choice, Sir. As head- 
man of a family you have the 
option of being lovable and loved 
or despotic and despised. 


x* * * 


“No, darling,” the wife of the busy 
business man told their little child, 
“all fairy tales do not begin, ‘Once 

. s 7 
upon a time... .’ Very often one be- 
gins, ‘My love, I'll have to work late 
at the office tonight.’ ” 


x* * *& 


Not-so-tactful but emphatic hint 
to some old-timers in Kiwanis: Be- 
ing granted the privilege of privi- 
leged membership does not give 
you the privilege of abusing the 
privilege. 


* * * 


For 40 years Kiwanis has paid 
helpful, sympathetic attention to 
the underprivileged child. Now let 
us add a new concept—encourage- 
ment and help for the gifted child. 
For it is he—the mentally superior 
one—who becomes the leader in 
science, letters, humanities, what- 
ever, if given proper guidance 
early enough. We depend on him 
far more than we have ever 
realized until recently. He is our 
most valuable, but most neglected, 
national resource. 





~*~ * * 


We Americans this year must pay 
an average of $200 each for national 
defense. Well, it’s regrettable, but it’s 
a bargain. 
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“Certainly I’m a charcoal-grill 
enthusiast,” I overheard my Ki- 
wanianne telling some friends, 
“especially when it means Oren 
will cook outdoors on hot after- 
noons, thus rescuing me from the 
kitchen,” 
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Captain Fuchida led the air attack on Pearl Harbor. 


His veouth was spent in intense preparation for one December day. 


Here he tells what has happened since. 


A SON OF WAR FINDS PEACE 


¢ THIRDLY,” said the missionary, 
f “you must confess Christ as 
your personal Savior before all 
men.” 

“Confess Christ 
I drew back. 

It had been easy to agree to study 
the Bible and talk to God through 
I was willing and eager to 
do these things. But to tell my 
countrymen publicly that I, military 
leader and hero in the late war, had 


Christ! Could I do 


, 


-before all men?’ 


prayer 


surrendered to 
that? 

Then God helped me. Suddenly I 
knew the answer. Springing into the 
missionary car, parked on the busiest 
street in Osaka, I called through the 
loud speaker: “I am Mitsuo Fuchida, 
who led the air raid on Pearl Har- 
bor. I have now surrendered my 
heart and life to Jesus Christ.” 

It was done. I had publicly turned 
Facing east, I was now look- 
ing west. By accepting Jesus, I 
turned my back on militarism to 
follow the lowly Nazarene. 

Christianity had never meant any- 
For that matter, no re- 


about 


thing to me 
ligion had been of much account in 
my past life, though the sitting room 
in my parental home contained two 
altars. Placed on opposite sides of 
the room, one was for Shintoism, the 
other for Buddhism. In the morning, 
our family worshipped at the Shinto 





By MITSUO FUCHIDA 
As told to Bates M. Stovall 


altar, but when evening came we 
shifted to Buddha. After entering 
the Naval Academy in 1921, any re- 
ligious convictions I may have had 
were submerged by my country’s 
increasing militarism following our 
victory over Russia early in the 
century. 

I was overjoyed at being admitted 
to the Naval Academy. Here I spent 
three years before graduating. Dur- 
ing this time I was taught to regard 
America as our future enemy, and 
in me were planted the seeds of hate 
for that nation. 

To become a flying officer, I at- 
tended the Naval Air Force Training 
School. My military education also 
included study at the Naval War 
College. I had become an expert 
pilot, when Commander Genda told 
me: “Don’t be alarmed, Fuchida, but 
we want you to lead our force in the 
event we attack Pearl Harbor.” 

Alarmed? I exulted on hearing 
Genda speak those words. What an 
honor to lead the attack on our arch 
enemy, the hated United States! And 
when my appointment as general 
commander of the air squadron to 
attack Pearl Harbor became official, 
I bent all my energy toward prepar- 
ing for the assault. To all of us, “in 


the event we attack” was taken to 
mean “when we attack.” 

Knowing that Pearl Harbor was 
too shallow for my torpedo planes to 
launch their missiles in the ordinary 
manner, I added more fins to them 
and schooled my men to drop them 
from 52 feet instead of 300. This kept 
the torpedoes from burying them- 
selves in the mud. 

In the predawn of December 7, 
1941, our fleet of 31 vessels, includ- 
ing six carriers, swung into the wind 
about 200 miles north of Pearl Har- 
bor. The sea was rough, and white 
surf was breaking across the flight 
decks of the carriers. On the Akagi, 
I reported to Vice-Admiral Nagumo, 
fleet commander: “ I am ready for 
the mission.” 

Nagumo grasped my hand viselike. 
“Fuchida, I have confidence in you.” 

In the first wave that took off for 
Hawaii, I had 183 level bombers, 
dive bombers, torpedo planes, and 
fighters. My plane, a level bomber, 
led the way. Owing to thick clouds 
hiding the ocean, I couldn’t check 
my drift, but music from the Hono- 
lulu radio helped me to do so, and 
I found I was slightly off course. 

Eventually the Island of Oahu 
came in sight ,and as I looked down 
that peaceful Sunday morning on 
America’s great war fleet, including 
eight battleships, I knew that the 
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hated enemy was supremely ignor- 
ant of what was about to hit him. 
Nothing appeared to stir below; not 
a shot was fired at us. 

The only fly in the ointment was 
the total lack of enemy carriers. This 
was not what we wanted, for we had 
hoped to catch and destroy them. 
But the raid was to proceed in any 
event, so I ordered my radioman to 
signal the attack. Instantly he began, 
“To, to, to 2 

Admiral Yamamoto had told us: 
“The rise or fall of the Empire de- 
pends upon this battle; everyone 
will do his duty with utmost efforts.” 
And this we surely did. 

The first places we hit were air- 
fields. Then came the ships. A ter- 
rific explosion occurred when our 
bombs struck the battleship Arizona 
and exploded her boilers and maga- 
zines. Though I was several miles 
away at the time, my plane was hit 
by the shock-wave. 

The attack had been a surprise, 
but anti-aircraft fire began less than 
five minutes after the first bomb fell. 
This was quick work on the enemy’s 
part. Among the first planes hit was 
mine, its rudder and fusilage being 
damaged. But the controls were not 
affected, so I was able to make a 
bombing run with my group and 
saw two of our missiles land on the 
battleship Maryland. 
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After the first wave headed back 
to our fleet, I stayed behind. Flying 
around over the island, I examined 
damage done by the retiring wave, 
and observed the bombing and straf- 
ing showered on the enemy by our 
second wave of 171 craft, which had 
arrived on the scene. 

When the second wave retired, our 
attack was over, so I returned to the 
fleet. On my way, I acted as a guide 
for straggling fighters, since these 
planes had no homing devices. 

All but 29 of our planes in the 
Pearl Harbor attack returned to the 
fleet. Here, however, owing to the 
roughness of the sea, a number of 
our craft were smashed in landing 
on the carriers. 

The damage done to the enemy 
was more than we had expected. 
Included in it were three of their 
battleships sunk, another capsized, 
a fifth severely hit, and the remain- 
ing three damaged to some extent. 
As leader of the attack, I was hailed 
a popular hero. 

But half-a-year later came Mid- 
way! The war games we had held in 
preparing to attack this’ island 
seemed to show we could take on 
all comers. At least, this was what 
many thought, though some warned 
that we were underestimating the 
foe. 

Hardly had our great fleet, com- 
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posed of the Nagumo force and 
others put out from the Inland Sea 
of Japan, on its way to Midway, 
than I was operated on for ap- 
pendicitis. This prevented me from 
taking an active part in the ensuing 
battle, though I was on deck when 
my ship, the large carrier Akagi, 
took the blows that doomed her. 

We had beaten off repeated attacks 
from American torpedo planes, and 
were feverishly preparing to launch 
a counterattack. Armed and fueled 
craft, warming up for the takeoff, 
filled the decks of the Akagi and 
other carriers. Then I heard a look- 
out yell: “Helldivers!” 

Looking up, I saw three black 
planes streaking down at me. I heard 
a few frantic bursts from our ma- 
chine guns, when down came the 
bombs. Flinging myself to the deck, 
I crawled behind a_ bullet-proof 
screen. Two blinding explosions, and 
a lesser one! Two hits and a near 
one! I looked up. The dive bombers 
had vanished. 

We had been caught at our most 
vulnerable moment, and damage was 
great. One bomb had landed on the 
port side of the flight deck, and the 
other at the amidship elevator. I 
could see a vast hole in the flight 
deck; deck plates were twisted into 
grotesque shapes; numerous planes, 
some standing tail up, were afire; 








fuel and bombs were exploding right 
and left; splinters clouded the air; 
rapidly increasing fires were cutting 
off escape from passages within the 
ship 

Climbing to the bridge, I looked 
across at the other carriers, and, to 
my utter dismay, saw smoke pour- 
ing from the Kaga and the Soryu. 
unchecked flames were 
So, helped by 
slide 


By now 
licking close to me 
some managed to 
down a rope to the gun deck. This, 
however, together with the monkey 
ladder leading to the flight deck, ten 
feet below me, was getting red hot. 
Just as an explosion occurred, I 
jumped for the flight deck. Com- 
pletely knocked out for a moment, 
find both 


sailors, I 


I came to my senses to 
ankles broken 

I was picked up by crewmen and 
later hospitalized at Yokosuka Naval 
Base. Here I found that every effort 
was being made to keep the true 
facts about the Battle of Midway 
from leaking out. It had been a dis- 
aster for my country; four carriers 
were among the vessels sunk 

I had not completely recovered 
from my wounds when I was named 
an instructor at the Naval War Col- 
lege, with the special assignment of 
studying the facts and reporting on 
the Midway battle. Later, I became 
Air Operations Officer in Combined 
Fleet Headquarters 

But apparently my days of actively 
leading men to kill and be killed 
were not over, for I was picked to 
head a suicide squadron to the Is- 
land of Guam. Here we were to land 
on the airstrip, and with bombs in 
hands, run to the enemy’s 
planes, attach our devices to the 
wings of the craft and then get away 

if we could. But the short fuses 
of the bombs, plus the foe's bullets, 
made it practically certain that none 
of us would escape alive. The atomic 
explosion over Hiroshima, however, 
brought peace before our desperate 
plan could be put into effect. 


our 


Ar tue war's end, I was faced with 
a difterent way of life. Militarism 
had been my Bible, but now that 
was over. I felt like an aviator who 
finds himself alone on the boundless 
deep, adrift in a rubber boat, after 
his plane has crashed. 

In Japan's defeat, the attitude of 
my countrymen changed toward me. 
No longer was I that great and 
glorious military leader who had 
headed the Pearl Harbor attack and 
smashed the enemy's fleet. Yes, now 
I was one of those men who had 
started the war, one of the bunch 
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who had begun something they 
couldn't finish. On the shoulders of 
me and my kind lay the cause of my 
country’s woes. I was despised. 

Disillusioned as to the ideology I 
had followed so fervently, which 
subordinated my life and soul to an 
expanding militarism, I told myself 
that the only sound guide to follow 
in life is one’s own power and ability. 
Nothing else mattered. 

I went back to Nara Prefecture 
and took up farming. On my three 
acres near Osaka, I built a house 
and dug a well with my own hands. 
I planted rice and started chicken- 
raising. But this, I found, was not 
the answer. 

I spent many hours with my 
thoughts. Why had I been spared? 
At times, the lives of thousands of 
men around me had been snuffed 
out quicker than you can extinguish 
a candle’s flame. 

I had come back alive from Pearl 
Harbor, Midway, and an expedition 
ranging southern waters from New 
Britain to Ceylon. My suicide raid 
on Guam had been scotched even 
before it got started. 

On one occasion, while over the 
sea near Formosa, I was lost with 
only enough fuel to last ten minutes. 
“Take her up as high as you can 
until we run out of fuel,” I told the 
pilot. He did so. 

Just as our engine died, I saw a 
Chinese junk on the horizon. “Aim 
for her,” I ordered. 

We hit the sea practically at the 
junk, and were rescued by her 
captain. 

Two years later my plane was 
badly damaged at the Battle of Java. 
We tried to reach Borneo. We tossed 
overboard everything possible, but it 
was no use. The plane crashed in the 
jungle, and one of my men was 
killed. 

Trying to reach the coast, the rest 
of us fought our way for three days 
through dense, steaming vegetation, 
and found ourselves facing our 
wrecked plane again. We had been 
walking in a circle! 

Exhausted and disheartened, we 
abandoned all hope and were lying 
down to die when suddenly I saw a 
distant valley. Summoning what 
little strength I had left, I struggled 
toward it, trailed by my men. When 
we reached the valley, we found a 
river. We followed this until we 
came upon a native, who guided us 
to the coast. And it wasn’t long be- 
fore we were rescued by a junk cap- 
tain—the same man who had saved 
my life two years before near 
Formosa! 
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As my mind dwelt on _ these 
matters, I began to think about a 
Creator-God, and my heart lifted 
toward Him in gratitude for having 
spared me. The belief with which I 
had tried to solace myself—that 
one’s own power and ability is the 
only sound guide in life—was badly 
shaken. 


One pay I met a friend of mine, a 
lieutenant who had been a prisoner 
in America. At the war’s end, he 
said, an American girl had come to 
their prison camp. Here she tenderly 
ministered to the sick and tried to 
ease the lot of the other prisoners. 
“If you need anything or suffer any 
discomfort,” she told the Japanese, 
“let me know about it and I'll try to 
help you.” 

After she had tended the prisoners 
for some weeks, one of them asked 
her, “Why are you so kind to us?” 

“Because my parents were killed 


by the Japanese army,” came the 
amazing reply. 

It seems that her parents, mis- 
sionaries in the Philippines, had 


fallen into the hands of some Japa- 
nese soldiers who accused them of 
spying and executed them. Before 
being killed, they were allowed a 
half-hour of prayer. 

Not being with her parents, it 
wasn't until the war’s close that the 
daughter heard about their execu- 
tion. In her grief and rage, she 
burned with a terrible hatred for all 
things Japanese. But later, she began 
wondering about that last prayer of 
her parents. Had it not contained a 
plea to God to forgive their execu- 
tioners? Eventually, she was con- 
vinced that it had. Her mind dwell- 
ing upon this, her hatred for the 
Japanese finally was washed away 
and she turned to ministering to the 
race she had formerly detested. 

Upon hearing the lieutenant’s tale, 
I was dumfounded. What was the 
fountainhead that could induce for- 
giveness like this? Under our moral 
code, the murderers of one’s parents 
are looked upon as your sworn and 
irreconciliable enemies. 

Being summoned to General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo, | 
had just arrived in the city when 
Timothy Pietsch, an American mis- 
sionary, handed me a tract. I 
scanned it curiously and found that 
it contained the story of Jake De- 
Shazar, a sergeant in General Doo- 
little’s squadron. 

In Doolittle’s raid on my country, 
DeShazar’s plane had bombed Na- 
goya, and the sergeant himself had 
not overlooked the chance of venting 
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his hatred on us by taking pot shots 
at a harmless fishing boat. The ser- 
geant’s hate for us had begun when 
Pearl Harbor was bombed. 

Over China, DeShazar’s plane ran 
out of gas and the Japanese captured 
him. He was treated as a war 
criminal and tortured. His hate now 
reached white heat. 

But eventually, DeShazar got to 
thinking about hatred among men. 
“Why should it be thus?” he asked 
himself. Not only had be seen its 
effects, but he had personally ex- 
perienced them. Remembering the 
Jesus he had learned about in Sun- 
day school, he asked for a Bible. 
But he was told he couldn’t have 
one. He refused to take “no” for an 
answer, and continued to call for the 
Book until at last he got one. It was 
loaned to him for three weeks only, 
his guards said. 

The sergeant now spent many long 
hours reading the Book and thinking 
about its contents. Brought closer 
to his Maker, he prayed. His hos- 
tility toward his guards lessened, 
dwindled, vanished. Impressed, they 
made no attempt to take the Bible 


sire for his enemies to know the love 
of God. I am not ashamed to say that 
tears came into my eyes. I sur- 
rendered myself to Christ. 

After my broadcast to the crowd 
on that busy Osaka street, saying 
that I had given my heart and life 
to Jesus Christ, the news of my con- 
version spread far and wide. 

A coal miner wrote to me. A Com- 
munist, he had been a lieutenant in 
our army. Formerly, he had been a 
schoolteacher. Neither Christianity 
nor any other religion can bring 
about peace, he said. Only Com- 
munism can do it. He surmised that 
this was my first contact with the 
Bible, and that I knew little about 
Lenin-Marxism. I was advised to 
study it, and he, himself, would be 
my guide. 

I replied that it was true that I 
was young in Bible study, but as to 
Communism: “In my 47 years of 
life, I have learned that a dose of 
hydrocyanic acid, if taken internally, 
will lead to death, but I have never 
once seen this poison. Therefore, I 
have not the faintest idea of its 
shape, color, or odor. But if some- 





from him at the end of three weeks. 

Returning to his own country at 
the war’s end, the sergeant went to 
Bible college, studied diligently, and 
then came back to Japan as a mis- 
sionary. 

Again Christian love had tri- 
umphed over hate. How? Why? 
Puzzled, I bought a Bible to find out. 
Pouring through the Great Book, 
I read about Jesus and his love for 
mankind—a love so perfect and 
sweeping that it led him, even while 
suffering those terrible tortures on 
the cross, to plead: “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” This, I thought, is the most 
beautiful thing I have ever heard. I 
still think so. 

And as I read, then at last I under- 
stood. Here was the source of that 
young girl’s torgiveness of her par- 
ents’ murderers, for that last prayer 
of the condemned man and woman 
had come from the heart of Jesus. 
Here also was the power that turned 
DeShazar’s hate into a burning de- 
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hand me this deadly 


should 
poison, it would be ridiculous for 
me to experiment by taking it to see 
if it was poison or not. To me Lenin- 


one 


Marxism is like the hydrocyanic 
acid.” 

No answer 
letter. 

Communism is a threat to all re- 
ligion. In my country, the heads of 
some trade unions are Communists, 
and the dangerous system is making 
inroads into our university profes- 
sorships, a vantage point for cor- 
rupting the minds of our young 
people. 

Japanese youths are confused to- 
day. Confronted by Christianity, 
Shinto-Buddhism, and Communism, 
they don’t know which way to turn. 
Yet in their hands lies the future of 
my country. 

Christianity is weak in Japan. In 
this nation of about 90 million people 
we have only 300,000 Christians. But 
as never before, the way is open to 
secure converts for Jesus. As Gen- 


was received to my 





eral MacArthur pointed out, we now 
have a wide open door. 

But for Christianity to make major 
strides in winning my country for 
Christ, we must have outside help. 
Thousands of my people are today 
turning to Shinto-Buddhism in 
order to escape Communism. This is 
wrong. We should be leading them 
to Jesus. 

We sorely need more missionaries 
and more preachers, stronger 
churches and more Christian insti- 
tutions generally. Financial aid will 
go a long way in helping us. 

A few years ago I was offered the 
position of chief of staff in charge 
of the entire Japanese air force. I 
declined, but agreed to aid my gov- 
ernment as a consultant. As an 
evangelist, preaching the gospel of 
love and peace through Jesus 
Christ, I am not only helping my 
country, but all mankind. 

To help save the next generation 
of my people for Jesus, I accepted 
the offer of Elmer B. Sachs, founder 
of Sky Pilots International, to be- 
come Chief Sky Pilot of Japan. In 
order to get fully acquainted with 
Sky Pilots, I spent eight months in 
the United States, during which time 
I traveled 20,000 miles while visiting 
squadrons of the organization and 
testifying for Christ. Among those 
who welcomed me, leader of the first 
air raid upon America, was General 
Doolittle, head of the first air attack 
on my homeland. 

Sky Pilots International operates 
through churches. It aims at devel- 
oping the world’s boys into sturdy, 
aggressive pillars of Christianity by 
training them to be missionary- 
minded in the home, the school, and 
the playground. Its junior division 
ties-in missionary training with the 
hobbies of model plane building, 
radio, photography, and similar sub- 
jects. The organization also has a 
senior division. The hobby here is 
real flying. Hand-in-hand with this 
goes training as Sky Pilot “Circuit 
Flyers,” for missionary work in all 
parts of the world. 

My little farm in Nara Prefecture 
is situated between two _ places 
famous in the religious history of 
my country. One of these is where 
Japanese Buddhism was founded; 
the other marks where Shintoism 
began in our land. With God’s help, 
however, I have refused to turn to 
either side. I have answered the call 
to go foward with Jesus Christ, who 
is the world’s only hope to lead 
mankind along paths of universal 
love and peace, and away from Pear! 
Harbors. THE END 
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ii SHOULD be noted at.the outset 
that the giant sequoia tree's 
rather prominent lean had come 
about through no fault of the Archi- 
tect, who, all in all, had performed 
a structurally sound piece of work- 
manship. Despite its rakish tilt, the 
— _. «tg tree stood 237 feet high and mea- 
a" Pa sured 18 feet in diameter at the base 
ey. . —a respectable size for a Sequoia 
| we gigantea, It had also lived to the 
a ripe old age of 2200-odd years, hav- 
ey ing first tasted the joys of photo- 
synthesis in 272 B.C., not long after 
the death of another giant, Alexan- 


' der the Great. The big tree’s lean, 
- rather, was caused by an older and 


larger sequoia at its side, which had 
gradually proved to be the mightier 
of the two—and had, over the cen- 
turies, ruthlessly shoved it’s neigh- 


é 
QO a bor to one side. 
Even so, the tilting tree might 


have remained upright for some 
years longer, according to forestry 
experts of California’s Sequoia Na- 


tional Park. But an element of 
lA | \ chance existed, and to preclude all 
possibility of a sudden fall, it was 


decided to cut the old girl down. 

That the task would be a challeng- 

ing one—even for skilled woodsmen 

—everyone knew. Not only did the 

it was a fascinating tree lean at a drunken angle of seven 

degrees, putting its topmost branch- 

es 28 feet from where they should 

have been, but the list aimed it 

directly at several nearby buildings 

watching a surgeon work, in the park. Also in line were two 

stately sugar pines and several firs, 

which would crumble like match- 

sticks if her majesty tumbled their 
way. 

Two brothers, Marshall and Leon- 
ard Brown, were summoned to the 
tree’s location not far from the fa- 
this ancient sequoia is mous General Sherman sequoia. 
Both men had worked as woodsmen 
for 20 years in the forest. They 
spoke little, and then to the point. 

“We can probably miss the cabins.” 
said Leonard as he surveyed the 








operation—like 





But suddenly you 


realize that 


alse a living thing. 
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tree, “but I’m not so sure about the 
pines and firs.” 

The park superintendent and I had 
chosen a spot for the tree to land. 
It was 30 degrees to the left of the 
tree’s natural lean. We told Leonard 
to do the best he could. The proposed 
resting place was directly in line 
with an old lamppost standing at the 
edge of the meadow. The lamppost 
would be the target. 

Beginning their job on a pleasant 
November morning, the Brown 
brothers first chopped a series of 
notches about six inches deep and 
12 inches wide into the bark of the 
tree, about three feet above the 
ground. Into these notches, two-by- 
six-inch boards were forced and 
then clamped secure, forming a pin- 
wheel-like ring about the tree. Fif- 
teen minutes after the first axe- 
blow, the two men climbed up on the 
boards—their hobnailed boots hold- 
ing fast—and prepared to make the 
first cut. 

The saw they used was 12 feet 
long, with a 12-horsepower air- 
cooled engine at one end. Leonard 
held the engine while Marshall 
guided the saw at the other end. 
Since there was a sag at the center, 
a plank was placed beneath the saw 
to assure a straight cut. Two large 
wedges driven into the tree secured 
the plank in place. 

The first cut, the undercut, was to 
be made about six feet above the 
ground on the side of the tree facing 
the lamppost. Standing on their 
ring of boards, the brothers set the 
saw in motion at 10:18. 

As the saw’s violent chatter surged 
through the forest, a strange phe- 
nomenon took place: Other wood- 
land noises ceased. Even those of us 
watching became silent. Until that 
moment we had been preoccupied 
with simple mechanics; now, it 
seemed, something akin to sadness 
had pervaded us as the constant buzz 
a few feet away notified us that we 


were witnessing an execution. For 
the remainder of the day, we spoke 
in almost hushed tones. When levity 
was used, which was seldom, it 
seemed strained. I recall that I felt 
as I did when my wife was operated 
upon at Good Samaritan Hospital 
some years ago: I hated to be there 
but nothing could have taken me 
away. 

At intervals, the Brown brothers 
stopped the saw to rest and confer 
on their project. Although I could 
not hear what was said, I noted that 
at no time were instruments used to 
check calculations. All measure- 
ments were made by eye. 

The undercut, by this time, was 
approximately six feet deep and was 
approaching the sequoia’s center, 
where the tree’s diameter was long- 
er, by at least a foot, than the width 
of the saw. Gingerly, the men picked 
up axes and hacked away part of 
the tree on either side. 

The narrowing process completed, 
no sooner had the engine been 
started once again than we heard it 
grind deliberately to a halt. Dis- 
mounting from their springboards, 
the brothers explained that the tree 
had closed over upon the saw, pin- 
ning it tightly within the cut. At 
first they discussed driving to Far- 
mersville for a new saw, but recon- 
sidered when a block and tackle and 
an ex-Navy jeep with a winch at- 
tached were brought forth. The 
block and tackle were attached to 
another tree, and power supplied 
by the winch slowly pulled the saw 
blade from the sequoia’s grip. An 
hour’s time was consumed by the 
incident, and everyone retired for 
lunch. 

The Brown brothers, who had esti- 
mated earlier that as many as three 
days might be needed to complete 
the job, now announced that they 
would probably finish in a few hours 
—if no further difficulties arose. 
Park employees, who had not ex- 
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(Top) Standing firmly on their 
springboards, the Brown brothers guide 
the saw for its first bite. 

The plank at the saw’s center keeps 
it from sagging. (Middle) 

Carving the tree into pieces and 
shipping it away is a considerably more 
time-consuming task than 

chopping it down. A saw, mounted on 
a truck, divides the immense 

trunk into two- or three-foot slices, 
which are hoisted (bottom) aboard 
waiting trucks for 

delivery to lumber mills. 
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the back cut would be no more than 
a 20-minute job. Clearly, the end 
was near. 

Throughout the day, tourists and 
employees had been gathering near- 
by to watch the event. Now, forest 
moved them safely away 


cut” was made. Part of the undercut 
left of center was sawed away, leav- 
angling surface on 


pected to return to their homes for a 
day or two, now hurried to call their 
wives ing a smooth, 

Sawing at 2 this which the tree could slide as it de- 
time on the overcut, begun two feet scended. Mumbling that it “won't 
directed do much good,” the two men con- 


resumed p.m., 


above the undercut and 


downward, forming a huge wedge tinued their efforts to push the tree rangers 
as it met the undercut near the leftward by inserting a two-foot from the intended point of impact. 
center of the tree. Axes were used chunk of wood back into the wedge A few of us remained near the base 





to remove the wedge, and as Mar- on its right side. To prevent crush- of the tree—but out of danger—as 


shall Brown climbed between the ing, the chunk was flanked above the Brown brothers mounted their | 
narrow jaws to remove the final and below with steel plates. springboard again and prepared for 
pieces, I inhaled sharply By this time, the tree already the final cut. 
To give the tree an extra thrust leaned perceptibly from its natural The saw sliced swiftly into the 
iway from the cabins, a “knifing course, and Leonard announced that’ rear of tree at a point directly op- I 


posite the undercut—though some- «9 
what higher—and still on a line with 


the lamppost. It droned heavily 
for a few minutes; then, at 4:15, 
much sooner than expected, a 


mournful groan issued from the old 
giant’s center. 

As the foresters leaped quickly 
away, the tree tottered uncertainly. 
Then the groan became a thunder- 
clap and she pitched downward, her 
branches grasping desperately for 
support but sweeping only sky. She 
struck the the earth with a final, 
deep roar, cascading heavy clods of 
mud against the cabins she had 
missed. The lamppost marker dis- 
appeared beneath her. ; 

For a brief moment, no one moved. 
After hours of almost constant 
sound, the meadow was still again. 
Gazing at the old giant, now lying 
stricken on its side, everyone seemed 
to be involved in rapt contempla- 
tion—as though wondering how it 
could be that man, in a few hours, 

a could bring to earth what God had 
7 LINE OF 








The author stands almost dwarfed by the 
old giant's stump. When the tree fell, 
more than six feet of wood broke, show- 
ing that its lean was especially danger- 
Some sequoias stand until the saw 
inches of center. 


ous, 
blade is within a few 
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Just in case you are ever commissioned 
to chop down a giant sequoia that leans, 
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ever, that you first practice on redwoods 72" 4°  =— ieee 

before attempting to tackle the big ones. | Seeman areas cur 
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“*...our... site is a little island there in a 


very big city, and I think it 


can become a very pleasant island.” 


= CHATELAINE, president of the 
American Institute of Architecture 
and a past lieutenant governor of 
Kiwanis, was invited last year to 
become consultant to the Interna- 


tional Committee on Permanent 
Home Office. He has been a prac- 
ticing architect since 1930 and a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of 


Washington, D.C. since 1936. 


Q. What has been your primary 
relationship, Leon, to the Interna- 
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tional Committee on Permanent 
Home Office? 

A. Generally speaking, I have 
served as consultant in the selection 
of an architect and upon certain 
features of design. Before the com- 
mittee met in February, I prepared 
a brief history of 25 or 27 archi- 
tectural firms in the Chicago area. 
The committee invited eight of these 
firms to send in brochures showing 
their work, then selected four of 
them to appear at the General Office 





Leon Chatelaine 
discusses the 
Permanent 


Home Office 


for interviewing. The final. selec- 
tion was made from among these 
four. 


Q. What was the committee’s final 
choice? How do you feel about it? 
A. The firm of Mielke and Smith was 
chosen. Mr. Mielke is a Lion and 
he designed Lions International’s 
new building in Chicago. Larry 
Smith last year was president of the 
Kiwanis Club of Chicago. It’s going 
to take a great deal of Larry’s time, 
studying the building in terms of 
Kiwanis needs, and I think we’re 
fortunate to get a man who is a Ki- 
wanian himself. I think he'll be 
able to express his own feeling to- 
ward Kiwanis, as well as what Ki- 
wanis means to all of us and the 
part it plays in our lives. He knows 
these things and feels them, and this 
is the way an architect can get 
things down on paper. I am very 
happy with the selection. 


Q. You feel then that the spirii of 
Kiwanis can be captured in archi- 
tecture? 

A. Yes, and here I think Kiwanis 
is very fortunate. We can express 
Canadian-American 
building. Lions 
Rotary, with their clubs reaching 
far beyond these two 
must experience a different feeling 
while we 


feel- 
and 


a certain 
ing in our 


countries, 


—international in 
can aim more specifically at ideas 
shared by two quite similar nations. 
I must say that when you take the 
idea of a large organization and try 


scope, 





A, the 37th International convention in 1952, the Kiwanis Club of North 
Baltimore. Maryland introduced a resolution proposing construction of 
a Permanent Home Office for Kiwanis International. An International 
Committee was appointed to study the matter and survey all clubs as to 
whether they favored a Permanent Home Office for Kiwanis. Of the 2356 








clubs responding to the survey, 87 per cent answered “yes.” The North 


Baltimore club's resolution 


became a constitutional amendment in 


1954. 


Details of site selection and architecture were left to the International 


Trustees 


Roard of 


Near 
daughter of Cyrus McCormick 
page 37.) Now 


the proj ct has bequn 


In 1956, the Board chose a plot of land on Chicago's 
North Side that still holds the mansion of Anita McCormick Blaine, 
(See The Kiwanis Magazine, July 1956, 
with the recent selection of an architect, the final phase of 


Since announcement of the Permanent Home Office site, various gifts for 


offered 


the new building have been 

All gifts 

conti 

gilt ire accepted ill receive lasting 
Home Office 


recognition 


individuals, clubs, and districts. 


says the Board of Trustees, will be evaluated in terms of their 


bution to the beauty and function of the structure, and donors whose 


within the Permanent 





“IT must say, that when you take the idea of a 


lerge organization and try to express it 


through design, it’s a very, very interesting thing.” 


to express it through design, it’s a 
very, very interesting thing 


Q. Speaking of design, what trends 
in style do you believe would be 
most suitable to the Permanent 
Home Office? Would you, for in- 
stance, favor Frank Lloyd Wright's 
organic methods over the more or 
less geometrical patterns of Mies 
Van Der Rohe? 


A. I'm not quite sure what you 
mean. You know, architects today 
don't necessarily design to a par- 
ticular style; they design more for 


the function of the building and then 
through the 
building's exterior the function that 


endeavor to express 


is taking place within This, in 
turn, determines the style. If you 
wish to call it style, then a great 


many of our contemporary buildings 
don't really have any style at all— 
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or at least have no traditional style. 


Q. Let’s start, then, with the land 
itself. The Blaine estate is one of 
the few spots along Rush Street 
that still contains a lawn, trees, 
and shrubbery. How will the 
greenery, and the size of the plot 
—150-by-149 feet—affect the de- 
sign of the building? 

A. First let me say that I think the 
location we have in Chicago is 
splendid. It’s within walking dis- 
tance of Michigan Avenue hotels 
and should create a great deal of 
interest among Kiwanians visiting 
the city. As for design of the build- 
ing, that is the architect’s province. 
However, I think we're very for- 
tunate to have sufficient room to 
create little more than just an office 
building extending right out to the 
sidewalk. We can have some very 


nice planting and approaches to the 
building that I think will be attrac- 
tive. 

I'm designing right now the na- 
tional headquarters for the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, and they fortunately have a 
piece of ground that is large enough 
for some planting. In Washington, 
unlike Chicago, we are a little more 
aware of trees and grass, and this 
building will be expected to be 
functional and to have an institu- 
tional character, as it should have 
in Washington. But it will also 
have planting and trees and will be 
a pleasant place for people to work 
in. You know, our Permanent Home 
Office site is a little island there in 
a very big city, and I think it can 
become a very pleasant island. 


Q. Can you speculate on the type 
of lighting to be installed, and 
whether or not maximum use of 
sunlight should be made? 

A. Frankly, we no longer design 
lighting in buildings depending on 
the sunlight. Lighting is designed 
for total darkness and whether you 
have the window shades up or down 
doesn’t make any difference. Nor 
does it matter whether the sun is 
shining. A modern office building 
keeps its lights on so long as any- 
one is inside. 


Q. What material should be used? 
A. That’s Larry Smith’s decision, 
but I will say that if we’re going to 
have a nice patio or garden we 
should have glass. Id like to see it 
all open so that employees will feel 
they are working in a garden more 
than a building. There is plenty of 
space; I think we should have that 
garden-like feeling. I don’t think 
we ought to be cramped between 
walls without windows, for instance. 
Again, we don’t have to build right 
up to the sidewalk. We can make 
our building an integral part of that 
particular site. 


Q. Where would an employee’s- 
and-visitor’s parking lot—if one 
were decided upon—fit into this 
scheme? 

A. Some provision for off-the- 
street parking in this crowded area 
is necessary. It would be best, I 
think, to have parking space under- 
ground or within the building, but 
if funds for this are not available, 
there is room to park a limited num- 
ber of cars without seriously ham- 
pering landscaping and design. Most 

(see HOME OFFICE page 43) 
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It’s truly a tourist's 
mecea, that 
Boardwalk: something 


different to deo wherever you 


| wander. It's a doorstep 
to the life sephisticated, te 

the life athletic, and, 
of course, to the life with 
«9 


| Sand 








in 
your 
shoes 
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HERE IS a certain enchantment 
‘i en Atlantic City’s Board- 
walk, a sense of high improbability 
that confounds and delights. 

They tell the story of the old gen- 
tleman who wandered onto the 
Boardwalk orie Memorial Day to 
shrug off the wearying excesses of 
civilization. As he stood there, gaz- 
ing out to sea, he was startled to 
see King Nepune—complete with 
trident and whiskers—standing se- 
renely on the sand. Around him 
were a cluster of amply endowed 
young women in bathing suits, 
whose chief concern at the moment 
was to pay dutiful homage to Miss 
Neptune, a young lady of particu- 
larly spectacular enchantments. 

Suddenly Miss Neptune turned 
and tripped daintily into the sea, 
carrying a huge gilt key. With the 
surf washing around her knees, she 
gravely turned the key in empty air, 
waded back to shore, and handed 
the key to a lifeguard. 

“What's going on?” asked the be- 
mused observer of a passer-by. 

“Oh, they’re just unlocking the 
Atlantic Ocean to open the bathing 
season,” he was told. “That’s Nep- 
tune and his court.” 

The visitor stared unbelievingly 
for a little while, then stamped his 
foot sharply against the mahogany 
of the Boardwalk. “Well,” he said, 
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“this thing seems sound enough”— 
and wandered off into the crowd. 

To the 16 million or more persons 
who stroll along the Boardwalk 
every year, Atlantic City is a fairy- 
land as well as a playland. On the 
Boardwalk you can buy anything 
from a ten-cent ice cream cone to a 
$10,000 Ming vase. On the Steel 
pier you can see—at various times 
—everything from Danny Kaye to 
a high-diving horse. In the huge 
cavern of the convention hall— 
where the Miss America pageant and 
the Ice Capades are held—you could 
crowd 41,000 persons, 2000 of them 
on the stage, if necessary. 

There’s a democratic euphoria 
about the place. You might rub 
shoulders with the greats of the 
theater or sports or financial worlds 
with Irving Berlin or Jack Demp- 
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ey or perhaps John D. Rockefeller, 
Jvr.—and hardly recognize them. 
There are not wallet pockets in a 
pair of bathing trunks,” one retired 
banker pointed out succinctly 

All the weary inhibitions of the 
past are torgotten by those that sniff 
the clean salt air of Atlantic City. 
Take a glance down the timber high- 
way of the Boardwalk and you'll 
see a white-haired old lady munch- 
ing a hot dog and jiggling uncon- 
sciously to the infectious tunes that 
flow out from some hidden amplifier. 
Or maybe you'll see the honeymoon- 
ing couple, hands locked in gentle 
intimacy, wandering past the flam- 





boyant shops, lost in the delicious 
reveries of their love 
Or you may see four nuns striding 


happily down the Boardwalk, nib- 
bling at cotton candy and laughing 
with the irresponsible joy of chil- 


dren 

As a delegate to a convention of 
the National Cemetery Association 
muttered glumly a few years ago: 
“Business in our line must be pretty 
down here.” 

Even the 
ticians grow merry in the langorous 
climes of Atlantic City. The breezes 


blowing off the Gulf Stream provide 


slow 


most mordant of mor- 


the city with a natural air condi- 
tioning—-warmer in the winter and 
cooler in the summer than its inland 


neighbors. The average temperature 
in the summer is 73 degrees and the 
water temperature hovers about five 
temperature. 
The air is tanged with the tempting 
salt but is virtually 
from pollen 

“But 


degrees lower than ai 


smell of free 


you take this wonderful 
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ocean, these marvelous beaches, this 
pollen-free salt air,” one exuberant 
Boardwalk booster has said, “and 
you think it’s enough? You should 
starve so long! Pure nature a man 
can get on a park bench! You gotta 
sell entertainment! For every ton of 
sand, we've got ten tons. otf 
schmaltz!” 

The schmaltz is as infectious as the 
air and just as ubiquitous. You can 
see it in the honky tonks and skeball 
parlors, in the auction rooms and 
handwriting analysis booths. You 
can hear it in the din that floats over 
the Boardwalk—particularly the ful- 
some promises of the auctioneers 
that whatever they’re peddling is 22- 
carat gold and “who'll bid 50 cents, 
just 50 cents to start it off?” (“The 
Boardwalk,” says one cynic, “has 
more gold than Fort Knox.”) You 
can find it on the beaches, on the 
piers, in the hotels—in _ short, 
wherever the crowds gather. 

But the schmaltz is not all sham. 
Behind these tremendous trifles is 
an undercurrent of authenticity. The 
Boardwalk is the world’s bazaar. 
You can find a bit of every country 
there, all silhouetted against the 
restless kaleidoscope of America. It 
is as exotic as Baghdad and as au- 
thentic as Main Street, as chic and 
flamboyant as a Paris salon and as 
blunt and earthy as a side show. 

Whatever your taste—from vi- 
olently toned man-of-the-world ties 
to the sheerest French lingerie that 
your wife could desire—you'll find it 
Boardwalk. On a 


you can 


satisfied on the 
stroll of a few 
sample the wares of two-score coun- 
tries—Florentine necklaces and Irish 
damask cloth, Venetian bracelets and 
Swiss wood carvings, Dresden china 
and Sheffield silverware, sparkling 
zircons from Siam, teakwood boxes 
from Asia, and letter-openers carved 
from the tusks of African elephants. 

Or you can share in the sponta- 
neous enthusiasm for those uniquely 
American products that were born 


minutes, 


and bred in Atlantic City: salt water 


taffy and rolling chairs. 


Tue entuustasm for salt 
taffy is as startling as it is innocent. 
Every summer day, the throngs who 
wander the Boardwalk buy about 
50,000 pounds of that confection and 
ship half of it home. In fact, salt 
water taffy is so popular on the 
Boardwalk that Atlantic City pro- 
duces more than all the rest of the 
country combined. But though you 
may have your choice of 25 flavors, 
you can’t get taffy with salt water 
in it. The name is really a misnomer; 


water 


no salt water is ever used in the 
recipe. 

And no other city in the world has 
produced as serenely popular an ex- 
perience as a ride down the Board- 


walk in a rolling chair. The pace is 


idle: no more than two miles pei 
hour. The ride is smooth: Two 
straight lumber lanes have been 


built into the herringbone-twill of 
the Boardwalk to insure a bumpless 
ride. The atmosphere is one of utte1 
seclusion among teeming crowds. 
Irving Berlin got the idea for his 
hit song, “All Alone,” while riding 
in a rolling chair. Thornton Wilde: 
sketched the notes for his Pulitze: 
Prize-winning play, The Skin of Our 
Teeth, in a rolling chair. And one 
Indian maharajah became so at- 
tached to his rolling chair that he 
had it shipped back to his palace in 
the Punjab. 

But the most trenchant tradition 
of the Boardwalk is not a commodity 
—it’s a point of view, or if you pre- 
fer, a state of mind. “This is one 
place,” said a denizen of the Board- 
walk, “where hospitality is a habit.” 

That’s the enchantment of the 
Boardwalk—you can find your own 
entertainment at your own pace and 
at your own price. 

You can spend your days in deli- 
cious languor on the gleaming white 
sands of the beach. (For $12 to $20 
a day, some hotels rent family-size 
tentlike cabanas where you can 
make your beach headquarters in 
perfect privacy, if you like.) 
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You can go horseback riding in the 
surf or bicycle riding in the early 
morning on the Boardwalk. You 
can play shuffleboard or tennis or go 
trap-shooting or sail on the ocean. 

If you like golf, you'll have your 
choice of four courses. 

If you like horse-racing, you can 
hop a bus to one of the most modern 
race courses in the country—the At- 
lantic City Race Track. 

If you'd like to try deep-sea fish- 
ing, you can spend a full day trolling 
in the ocean by renting space in a 
schooner for $4.25—lunch, line, and 
bait included. 

You can while away captivating 
hours at the five piers that stretch 
out from the Boardwalk over the 
sand to the surf. One of them, Gar- 
den Pier, has been remodeled as a 
civic center, though it still has an 
art center and an outdoor amphi- 
theater, as well as a spacious sub- 
deck. Million-Dollar Pier has a 
miniature golf course, a midway, 
and a commercial fishing center. On 
Steeplechase Pier there are all the 
rides and slides that could bewitch 
a child, while Central Pier boasts a 
particular magnet for wives—a mod- 
el-home exhibit. 

But the neon-filled highlights of 
the Boardwalk are the “Sixteen 
Hours of Continuous Entertainment” 
of Steel Pier. Here you'll find four 
motion picture theaters, a water and 
outdoor circus, dancing to the music 
of the top orchestras in the country, 
and a vaudeville show with out- 
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standing stars from stage, screen, 
and television. You could probably 
spend an entire day at Steel Pier 
and not see the same thing twice. 

And, of course, on the Boardwalk 
and in neighboring precincts you can 
eat ...and eat... and eat. The 400 
or more restaurants on or near the 
Boardwalk serve some 78,000 loaves 
of bread and 75,000 quarts of milk on 
an average day. Each restaurant 
seems to have a personality of its 
own. At Hackney’s, which can—and 
does—seat 3000 people at a time, 
you'll find the “largest seafood res- 
taurant in the world.” And at the 
500 Club you'll find the night spot 
where Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis 
first teamed up and where Frank 
Sinatra and Sophie Tucker and 
Sammy Davis, Jr., are booked for 
this summer. 

Wherever you go, you'll see and 
feel the strange bewitchment of the 
Boardwalk—a sorcery that draws 
some 400 conventions to Atlantic 
City every year. The old-timers on 
the Boardwalk have a phrase for it: 
“Sand in your shoes.” Once you've 
gotten the sands of Atlantic City in 


your shoes . . . once you’ve moved 
with the restless crowds on the 
Boardwalk .. . once you’ve heard 


the tens of thousands of voices raised 
in laughter and joyous screams... 
once you've smelled the heady aro- 
mas that are so much a part of the 


Boardwalk . . . some day you'll be 
back. You won't be able to stay 
away. THE END 





You can spend your days in delicious languor on the gleaming white sands of the beach.... 








Atlantic City's 
answer (0 Pegasus 


) 

= s, the winged horse of Greek mythology, might well be the 
of Dimah, an Atlantic City equine. Though Dimah has 
luplicated Pegasus’ feat of flying over Mt. Helicon, she has 
a tower and dived 45 feet into the Atlantic Ocean. In 

does it every day 
's fans visit the Boardwalk again and again to see het 
performance. They enjoy the hushed anticipation as 
Marion Hackney leads Dimah up the long, carpeted ramp 
tower, and waves confidently to the audience. Then: Dimah 
Marion clings to the mane 
and plunges into 


1 water below for a moment 
the horse leaps off the tower into the ai 
The two emerge a moment later, Dimah shaking her- 

a poodle after a bath 
day, seeing Marion ride the steed bareback through the 
little boy cried “Look, Mom, a seahors« ” P. E. D. 


With an encouraging whoop 
from her rider, Dimah leaps into 
mid-air and shatters the water 
of the Atlantic 45 feet below. 
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(Above) Acrophobia addicts shudder as Marion leads the star 
up the long ramp to the tower. (Top, right) Most of the city is 
still asleep when Marion and Dimah take their first dip for the 
day. (Right) After the swim, Dimah dries off by rolling in the 
warm sand. (Below) Silhouetted against the surf, Marion rides 
bareback in her daily workout. Bathers stop to stare at the 
two, who are as familiar to the Boardwalk as salt water taffy. 


Three Lions photos 
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Delegate! 


By FREDERICK M. BARNES 


Assistant Secretary, Kiwanis International 


_ Christopher Columbus left 


Palos in August 1492, he didn’t 
know where he was going. When 
he made his first landing in the 
Western Hemisphere he didn’t know 
where he was. When he got back 
home, he didn’t know where he had 
been club delegate 
making his convention report sounds 
like Columbus 

As a delegate from your club to 
the 42nd International convention in 
Atlantic City, June 23-27, you have 
important duties, for Kiwanis is a 
democratic organization: (1) The 
officers for next year will be selected 
by you and your fellow delegates. 
(2) The resolutions that delegates 
adopt will be the basis of the 1958 
Objectives, as well as the Interna- 
programs. (3) 


Sometimes a 


tional committee 
Amendments have been proposed to 
the International Constitution and 
Bylaws, so delegates will decide 
whether these amendments should 
become part of the Constitution and 
Bylaws. (4) You will take part in 
the inspiration of the convention 
sessions and will enjoy the enter- 
tainment features. 

When you return Atlantic 
City, the report you make to your 


from 
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club should touch on all these 
points. 

Here are a few suggestions: 
ARRIVAL After you have checked 
into your hotel and unpacked, stroll 
down the Boardwalk to the Audi- 
torium. Go first to the Registration 
Booth and receive your program, 
badge, and other material. Be sure 
to pick up a copy of The Convention 
Daily at the same time. 

Go immediately to the Credentials 
Booth. There you will get your 
delegate’s ribbon and the admissions 
card, both of which you will need on 
Wednesday morning in order to get 
into the House of Delegates. Put 
the admission card in a safe place. 
On Wednesday morning, it will 
admit you to the House of Delegates 
and, in return for it, you will receive 
the Book of Ballots that you will 
use during the business sessions. 

Then get yourself oriented. Find 
a bench on the Boardwalk where 
you can listen to the surf and read 
The Convention Daily and the in- 
formation pages in the official pro- 
gram’s opening section. Then read 
the program from beginning to end. 
This will give you the background 
you need for your experience as a 
delegate. 

To get into the spirit of the con- 
vention, go back to the Auditorium 
and go into the Meetin’ House. On 
Sunday afternoon, musical groups 
from all parts of the United States 
and Canada will put on a variety 
show in the Meetin’ House. And it 
is here, of course, where you can 
other Kiwanians from your 
If your district has head- 
quarters at the convention, visit 
these headquarters as soon after 
your arrival as you can. 


meet 
district. 


MI 





CONVENTION SESSIONS You are 
going to see and hear many things 
that you will want to remember. 
Buy yourself a notebook that will 
fit comfortably into your pocket. 
One about four inches wide and six 
inches long is ideal. Use this for 
making notes of things you will 
want to tell the fellows back home 
about. Make notes on the addresses. 
Copies of all major addresses will be 
available to you as the convention 
progresses, but there will be some 
passages that will impress you par- 





ticularly, and these should be jotted 
down in your notebook. 

Get to all sessions ahead of time. 
There is always entertainment to 
enjoy, and you will be able to get a 
choice seat. Introduce yourself to 
those around you at the convention 
sessions. Make friends wherever 
you can. 

Remember to carry your note- 
book with you wherever you go, and 
use it freely. 





ae 
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REPORT If you bring back some 
of the enthusiasm and inspiration of 
the convention, many members of 
your club may be influenced to at- 
tend the convention next year in 
Chicago and the year after in Dallas. 
The notes made while events were 
fresh in your memory will add color 
to the report. 

When you sit down to prepare 
your remarks, think of the two or 
three things that impressed you 
most. Build your report around 
these outstanding items. Avoid giv- 
ing a chronological report of the 
convention, starting Sunday evening 
and ending Thursday noon. Instead, 
divide the convention into four or 
five parts, labeled “inspirational ad- 
dresses,” “informative addresses,” 
“reports,” “Wednesday morning 
business sessions,” and “entertain- 
ment features.” Give brief quota- 
tions from the addresses and reports. 
Give the names of men elected to 
office and report on the action taken 
on resolutions and proposed amend- 
ments. Group all of these in such a 
way that all of the items referred to 
in each section of the report have 
something in common. Don’t mix 
entertainment with business, or in- 
spiration, or reports. 

You are going to have a delightful 
trip to and from Atlantic City. After 
the sessions are over in the evening, 
and on the free afternoon and eve- 
ning on Tuesday, you are going to 
have a lot of fun. But this is inci- 
dental to the serious side of the con- 
vention. In your report, make your 
reference to it merely casual. 

If you will plan now to give your 
club a well-organized report, your 
fellow members will realize that you 
knew where you were going, where 
you were when you got there, and 
where you had been when you re- 
turned. THE END 
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A professional photographer has the same problems as an amateur 


when shooting a convention. Here's how 


he solves some of them. 


HOTOGRAPHERS remark jokingly 
ew in one respect, conventions 
are like funerals: Neither of the 
two occasions affords them that 
precious “second chance” to reshoot 
their mistakes. I agree, of course, 
but as a professional picture- 
snapper, with many convention as- 
signments behind me (three for Ki- 
wanis International), let me add 
hurriedly that there are no other 
similarities between the two. 

For conventions are dynamic and 
exciting events. Here thousands of 
people gather to do _ interesting 
things together, enjoy themselves, 
learn and listen, agree and disagree, 
and come to important conclusions. 
And while doing these things, con- 
ventioneers are always “photogenic.” 
Picture-taking possibilities for a 
photographer are everywhere. 

This year, as in years past, Ki- 
wanians will come to their conven- 
tion with cameras, light-meters, 
flashguns and bulbs, gadget-bags, 
and thousands of rolls of unexposed 
film. Many will be taking pictures 
for fun; others will be seriously 
documenting the sessions so that 
when they get back home they can 
show their clubs just what went on 
during those five crowded days at 
Atlantic City. 

The editors have asked me to 
write a few words of photographic 
advice. This is a presumptive role 
for me, because I’ve taken pictures 
alongside many, many of you Ki- 
wanians at past conventions and I 
know what good photographers you 
often are. So, in all sincerity, I would 
like to say that there are no magic 
words I know that will give you 
perfect pictures. My suggestions 
are based on past mistakes. And 
I've made plenty. If the following 
will help any of you bring back a 
better record of the 1957 convention, 
I'll be pleased. 

You probably know that a quiet 
revolution has taken place in pho- 
tography. As yeu look through 
newspapers and magazines today, 
very seldom do you see the old- 
fashioned, posed flash-pictures. Peo- 
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Some notes 
on picture-taking 


By ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


ple look natural and pleasing. In 
the past few years, so many im- 
provements have been made _ in 
cameras and lenses and film emul- 
sions that it’s possible to take pic- 
tures today almost anywhere, with 
just the light available. Lenses are 
faster and sharper. No longer are 
miniature cameras in_ disrepute. 
Even crusty, die-hard newspaper 
photographers on large dailies are 
using them now. They’ve found 
that the small cameras are really 
capable of giving “big camera” re- 
sults. So, if you’re in the market 
for a new camera to take to the 
convention, be open-minded. Con- 
sider the smaller ones such as the 
Leicas and the Rolleis. The Ger- 
mans still lead the field, but the 
Japanese are steadily gaining with 
their fine new lenses and lower- 
priced copies of the European mod- 
els. The reasonably priced Amer- 
ican cameras are exceptionally good 
and should be considered, too. Your 
local photo dealer is still your best 
mentor. After all, he’s going to be 
with you for a long time, selling you 


film and accessories, and if he’s a 
reputable man, he'll not try to over- 
sell you. Remember, when looking 
through those “out-of-town” ads 
offering “big savings”: You never 
get something for nothing. And 
don’t be too aggressive with your 
local dealer about discounts. You’d 
be surprised how low the mark-up 
on cameras really is. If he offers 
you an insane discount, beware 
unless he’s a close relative of yours. 

About “ammunition” for your 
cameras: Here the manufacturers 
have really outdone’ themselves. 
The new black-and-white films, 
especially Eastman’s Tri X and 
Ilford’s HPS, are so fast it is no 
longer necessary to shoot pictures 
with flash bulbs. It is quite pos- 
sible to cover the entire convention 
without even bringing your flashgun 
along with you. Now, I know it 
takes a certain audacity to try new 
materials, new ideas, and to learn 
new shooting habits. But if you’re 
an adventurous soul, take my advice 
and leave the flashgun home. Travel 
light. If you must bring flash bulbs, 
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throw all caution to the winds and 
shoot a couple of rolls “available 
light” style—just for your own 
amazement. Professionals are quite 
enthusiastic about the new “high 
speed” Anscochrome that now 


makes it possible to shoot candid 
This film 
with 


with existing light 
is phenomenally fast, 
“extra development,” it’s speed can 
be doubled and tripled. If you're 
Kodachrome user, I can’t 
that these new color 
emulsions are as fine-grained, but 
East- 
man, too, has given us a new, im- 
proved film that can now be proc- 
essed at outside labs and doesn’t 
have to be sent back to the factory 
for finishing. This film is faster than 
the old Kodacolor and has wonder- 
ful color fidelity. It is called Koda- 
color CU 

If you have time to develop your 


colo 


and, 


strictly a 
assure you 


they give magnificent results 


own films, by all means do so. 
Besides the fun 
nothing like the “loving care” 
naturally your 


You can’t expect the corner 


there is 
you 
own 


involved, 
will give to 
work 
drugstore to be this concerned about 
youl If you don’t 
have the time, but are interested in 
getting the your ex- 
there are several profes- 
throughout 


important shots 
most out of 
posures, 


sional photo-finishers 


the country who will take that 
“extra care.” These people are a 
peculiar phenomenon today. They 


are the last of a breed of men who 
love what they're doing even though 
they could make a lot more money 
doing almost anything else. If you'll 
drop a post card to me, in care of 
this magazine, I can give you their 
There many 
excellent color labs that will experi- 
with the new films for extra 


addresses are also 
ment 
speed 

Here are some tips on shooting at 
convention sessions: Of course, 
what I think makes a good picture 
and what you think makes a good 
are two entirely different 
things. But remember that there is 
a lot more to a Kiwanis convention 
than a series of group shots of grin- 
People 
at a convention are relaxed, and the 
pictures you bring back with you 
should certainly capture that feel- 
ing. Informal are a must, I 
believe. I call these pictures the 
“automatics.” They are always there, 
waiting to be taken: people talking 
together, helping each other open 
doors, sitting at the sessions reading 
the programs, shaking hands, laugh- 
ing, joking, arguing, listening and 
discussing at the club clinic, eating 


picture 


ning men facing a camera. 


shots 


7 


10 


hot dogs, drinking Cokes, singing 
“When Kiwanis Calls,” crowding 
around the speakers after sessions, 
marking ballots, pinning on their 
badges, signing in and paying their 
registration fees, and hundreds of 
other natural things that ordinary 
human beings do at a convention. 
You know, it’s a fact that Americans 
and Canadians don’t like to line up 
except maybe to get on a bus. And 
the familiar group picture of a 
bunch of men lined up, gazing at the 





two of 


while them in the 
middle shake hands and clutch a 
plaque, is meaningless to me. A 
candid picture of your man coming 
towards the speaker’s platform to 
receive an achievement award— 
even if the shot is a little out of 
focus and not quite sharp—captures 
the event for all time. And, framed 
on a clubroom wall, it makes every- 
one who sees it know about that 
one, proud, wonderful moment 
when your club received that award. 

I always take at least three pic- 
tures of a speaker. Shooting “avail- 
able light” without flash enables me 
to do this without bothering him too 
much. By taking at least three, I 
reduce my chances of coming back 
home with a swell shot of the man 
with his eyes closed, or his nose 
wrinkled up as if he smelled some- 
thing odiferous, or his mouth 
screwed up as if he was chewing 
persimmons. 

Members of the _ picture-taking 
fraternity are always around you, 
and I find that it’s a good idea to 
compare notes with them to find out 
how they are exposing their films 
and what pictures they’re taking. 
Comparing notes sometimes saves 
you from making major mistakes. 
It’s also a good idea to check camera 
settings and exposure-meters fre- 
quently. Cameras are complicated 
instruments and they get out of ad- 
justment easily—little dials and 
knobs get moved somehow. Time 
spent in checking matters can save 
you from the awful embarrassment 
of coming home with miles of blank 
film. I find myself doing outlandish 
things when I get rattled. And if 
shooting gets hectic, I have quite a 
time pulling myself together. But 
it is necessary to be calm. Take 


camera 


Frame your 
subjects carefully in your view- 
finder. Look for varied angles— 
unusual viewpoints. Shoot the won- 
derful revealing human expressions 
on people’s faces. 

The matter of picture-taking 
courtesy on the convention floor is 
a rather delicate thing; but it’s im- 
portant. Working press photograph- 
ers are required (so they say) to 
“come back with a picture” at any 
cost—many times at the cost of 
strained public relations with con- 
vention officials and guest speakers. 
We've all seen the aggressive pho- 
tographer, looking as if he’d slept 
in his clothes and had a cup of 
coffee poured over his head, ad- 
vance toward the platform, shoot off 
a flash bulb in the speaker’s face, 
blinding him so he can’t read his 
speech, and then turn around and 
eject the used bulb onto the floor 
with a clatter. Since the advent of 


lots of photographs. 


available light photography, this 
occurrence has stopped being so 
common. But the mere fact that 


you have a camera in your hands 
doesn’t give you unlimited privi- 
leges. Last year, for instance, there 
was criticism of photographers, both 
professional and amateur, who 
bothered John Foster Dulles when 
he spoke at the San Francisco con- 
vention. It’s better to be a mouse 
about such matters. Don’t be too 
aggressive. And if you can afford 
it, buy a telephoto lens so you can 
stand back away from the rostrum 
and shoot without stealing the show 
yourself. 





One last bit of advice. This is so 
elementary it looks a little foolish 
in print. But you just can’t come 
home with pictures unless you shoot 
them. A camera tucked neatly in 
a gadget bag, or accidentally left in 
a suitcase back at the hotel, is not 
readily available for unexpected 
shots. Pictures don’t get taken 
unless the camera is around your 
neck, full of film, with all the dials 
set properly. THE END 
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enn ’s Green ( ountrie Towne 


Philadelphia has long outgrown the 
nickname given by its founder, but still fondly 


preserves the spirit of the man and his time. 


A Witt1am Penn were to visit Philadelphia again, the 
contrasts he would find in the “green countrie towne” he 
founded in 1762 might cause him to think himself 
schizophrenic. He would feel quite at home in Elfreth’s 
Alley, with its gaslamps and hitching posts lining the nar- 
row, cobblestone streets. But just a few steps from his 
familiar courtyard would bring him to the bustle of 
metropolitan streets serving the third largest city in the 
United States. 

Philadelphians explain this apparent contradiction in 
their city’s personality very simply: They refuse to isolate 
their tradition in museums. Instead they have made their 
colorful past an important part of their everyday life. 

The vitality of their city is exemplified in new Penn 
Center, the result of a $100 million redevelopment and face- 
lifting program in the heart of town. In its shadow stands 
Independence Hall, with its Liberty Bell and the chamber 
where John Hancock flourished his signature on the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Colonial city fathers would smile 
benevolently if they could see the recently landscaped ap- 
proach—the Mall—for in 1769 they decreed that the Square 
was “to remaine a publick green and walke forever.” 

Penn’s presence is everywhere. His 37-foot statue stands 
on top of City Hall, the tallest building in Pernsylvania. 
From this vantage point he can see Betsy Ross’s house, home 
of the Stars and Stripes; Christ’s Church, where George 
and Martha Washington once paid pew rent; Carpenters 
Hall, scene of flaring tempers at the First Continental 
Congress; and the Friends Meeting House Cemetery, with 
its tomb of Ben Franklin. 

These are the places Mr. Penn might seek out first in his 
Green Countrie Towne, were he to return unannounced. 
They are also, it seems, the favorites each year of Phila- 
delphia’s thousands of visitors. rHE END 





(Above) On the oldest street in America, 
Elfreth’s Alley, the charming colonial homes 
have been occupied for 200 years. 

(Below, left) Independence Mall has added greatly 
to Philadelphia’s beauty in recent 

years. (Below, right) Mount Pleasant, in 
Fairmont Park, was built by Benedict Arnold for 
his wife, Peggy Shippen. 











(Above) This striped bass is but a minnow 
compared to some. Last year's 

largest catch was 30'4 inches long. (Below) Fishing 
in a standing position is just one more of 

Atlantic City’s doorstep activities. 
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Take your tackle! 


‘Te OCEAN is big enough and the convention lasts long 
enough, so whether you're a pier-sitter, a boat-rider, or a 
surf-standee—just as long as you like to fish—you should 
find an opportunity to plunge your plugs at Atlantic City. 

Surf fishing, of course, is the unique way. You can don 
hip boots and troll for striped bass any day after 6 p.m., 
whenever the tides are right. For the bass, which are the 
most popular species between May and December, you'll 
need a 4/0 to 8/0 hook with wire gut or leader. Your 
bait can be blood worms, fresh fish or crabs, tin squids, eels, 
or plugs. You should use a long pole, with either conven- 
tional or spinner reel. If, instead of bass, you shoot for 
kingfish, get a 1/0 or 2/0 hook and use a gut leader with 
clams. 

If you don’t care to bring your own, equipment can be 
rented at boat liveries—as can party boats that will ac- 
commodate from 25 to 30 persons at a cost of four dollars 
to five dollars for a few days fishing. Tide tables can be 
found at Fishing Headquarters in Convention Hall. 
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HOME OFFICE 
(From page 32) 





of all, the building should be a 
pleasant place for people to work, 
but it should also be accessible. 


Q. Do you also think air condition- 
ing is essential? One institutional 
office building near the Kiwanis 
site was recently constructed with- 
out it. 

A. Except in the very far north, I 
think that was a terrible mistake, 
in these times. It’s like putting in 
Franklin stoves, almost. The effi- 
ciency of personnel is cut down, and 
now that help is hard to get, lack of 
air conditioning makes it difficult to 
keep them. Smart firms are very 
eager to reduce turnover. Insur- 
ance companies, for instance, move 
out to the suburbs and provide club- 
like surroundings—for one reason 
only: to keep their help. I don’t see 
how, with competition as it is today, 
you can keep people working in a 
building when your next door 
neighbor has air conditioning and 
you don’t. It doesn’t make very 
good sense, really. 


Q. Finally, when will construction 
of the Permanent Home Office 
begin? 

A. The committee hopes that the 
preliminary drawings of the archi- 
tect are ready in time for presenta- 
tion at the convention in Atlantic 
City this month. However, there 
will be a delay while trustees of the 
Blaine estate finish their work in 
the old building that now occupies 
the land. Our contract gives them 
until June 1958 if they need the 
time, but they have already specified 
that they will be out by next spring, 
and possibly earlier. As soon as 
the Blaine house is released, Ki- 
wanis will have wreckers ready to 
take it down. So I would say that 
by this time next year, construction 
of the building should be well under 


way. THE END 
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SEAFOOD'S THE SPECIALTY 


By MALL DODSON 


Director, Department of Public Relations, City of Atlantic City, New Jersey 


y= conventioneers go on the 
gastronomic circuit in Atlantic 
City, they will find seafood a specialty 
of the house. Chefs there are masters 
of preserving the delicate, fresh flavor 
and consistency of the fish. Lobsters 
are popular—two-, three-, or four- 
pound specimens that may be baked, 
broiled, boiled, or buried in tomato 
sauce. At MHackney’s, guests can 
select their own lobster from the pool. 
Capt. Starn’s restaurant is also famous 
for baked lobster stuffed with minced- 
clam dressing. Diners may have to 
wait in line at Doc’s Oyster House, 
but once they get in they won't be 
disappointed, for everything at Doc’s 
is cooked to order. Among the hotels 
with sizable seafood menus are the 
Shelburne, Dennis, Claridge, Tray- 
more, and Haddon Hall. 

Unique in decor and setting is the 
Knife-and-Fork, whose chefs cater 
to seafood gourmets. The Neptune 
Inn, Bishop’s Savoy, Conrad’s, and 
Bestman’s are also excellent. Their 
cuisine includes frog legs, sirloin and 
T-bone steaks, and jumbo chops. 
Beefeaters usually head for Jack 
Guischard’s Steak House. They may 
stop back later for an early breakfast 
of imported Holland ham and eggs. 

In Atlantic City, one can run the 
gamut of continental cookery. Shish 
Kabob is somewhat of an institution 
at the Greek-American Restaurant on 
South Kentucky Avenue. For out- 
standing Italian food, there is Alfred’s 
Villa, Luigi’s, and The Venice. The 
Lido Village is an outdoor restaurant 
in a picturesque Italian garden set- 
ting. The Distlefink Restaurant is 


famous for its time-honored Teutonic 
dishes and its “Student Prince” 
atmosphere. German food is also 
featured at the two Vienna restau- 
rants—on the Boardwalk and on At- 
lantic Avenue. Shumsky’s Roumanian 
Restaurant in back of Convention 
Hall is a popular eating place known 
for its cheese cake and aromatic char- 
coal broiled steaks. 

For oriental dishes to stagger the 
imagination, there are four leading 
Chinese-American dining rooms with 
the intriguing names of The Dragon’s 
Den, Chinaland, the New Asia, and 
New Canton. 

Promenaders enjoy the fine service 
and food at convenient Boardwalk 
restaurants such as Sid Hartfield’s, 
Huyler’s, Child’s, and Gray’s. For 
good food, moderately priced, there 
are three Kent restaurants in Atlantic 
City. The Jem, Korrblau’s, and 
Stanley’s also appease appetites at 
reasonable prices. Stanley’s is open 
24 hours a day. 

McGee’s Bar and Restaurant merits 
a stop, not only for its cuisine but 
for its nightly organ music. The rov- 
ing epicure will also surely include 
the famed Riptide Room at the Penn 
Atlantic Hotel. It features music 
every evening. 

These restaurants and dining rooms 
are only a sampling, an hors d’ oeuvre 
to the many outstanding eating places 
in Atlantic City. Since there is no 
curfew of any kind, most proprietors 
stay open as long as they have cus- 
tomers. With the salt air to stimulate 
appetites, this often means until the 
small hours of the morning. THE END 





GOURMAND’S GLORY 


AMONG THE many epicurian adventures in Atlantic City is this unusual dish, 
called the Combination Seafood Shelburne. It’s the favorite of Shelburne 


Hotel chef Jacob Friedli. 


One medium-sized green pepper 
Three sliced mushroom caps 
Two ounces sherry wine 
One cup cream sauce (flour and milk) 
One cup coffee cream (or half-and-half) 
One cup diced, preboiled Maine lobster 
One jumbo lump crab 
One cup Long Island scallops 
Twelve large shrimp 
One six-ounce filet of sole, previously poached 
One cup chopped tomatoes 
Saute green pepper and mushrooms together in butter. Add wine, cream 
sauce and coffee cream. Bring to boil. Blend in all the fish. Add tomatoes 
and allow to simmer about ten minutes. Serve immediately. The recipe will 


serve four to six persons. 
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Never Underestimate 


_ > the POWER of a PENNY ~=. 





Put your community's pennies to 
work for your welfare projects. 

4,000 service clubs throughout the 
United States and Canada have 
proved that FORD Gum Machines 
pull pennies out of pockets to pro- 
duce a substantial, dependable, 
year-round income. 

No investment, exclusive fran- 
chises, competent, full-time super- 
vision and servicing of machines. 

The FORDWAY plan raises funds 
and builds prestige for your club 
and its projects. Every machine ad- 
vertises your name and cause, and 
credits your space grantor for his 
reyslisteltiilessMEs) Mis C-MB loleetilelem 





FORDWAY CLUBS: 


Have you thanked your space grantor lately? 
For information, write today to: 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 


Direct CANADIAN inquiries to: 


FORD GUM AND MACHINE (Canada), Ltd. 
4 Glen Robert Drive, Toronto 16, Canada 


You have been waiting for this! 
».- @ brand new edition of The 


prepaid 






\\ idening 
th 


THIS INTERPRETIVE HISTORY 
of Kiwanis by Oren Arnold, first 
published in 1949, has served as 
an inspiration for Kiwanians every- 
where. Completely revised and 
brought up to date, this edition is 
now being printed from new type. 
Place your orders today for delivery 
after the 15th of June. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 

520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago !!, Illinois 
Please send copies of The Widening 
Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 


Charge to club 


Remittance enclosed 
(deduct 5% cash discount) 


NAME 


ZONE STATE 





LOST EVERYTHING 
(From page 19) 


the first place. It was bound to 
happen.” 

“Well,” he said, “You’re young, 
and enterprising. We need people 
like you here. My friends tell me to 
let you off easy. I'll settle for half 
the cost and you can pay me when- 
ever you have the money.” 

While this burden was taken off 
my mind, postmaster Orr was sell- 
ing shares in the Washington Hold- 
ing Company, which was the Moses 
Rehabilitation Fund’s legal name. 
A week after the crash, he as- 
sembled twelve of the town’s leading 
citizens in the director’s room of 
the Washington Loan and Banking 
Company and gave me a build-up 
I couldn’t have deserved if I had 
been a founding father. 

After saying that, given half a 
chance, our raincoat business could 
provide jobs for “a lot of people in 
town,” Jake topped it all by putting 
down $500 for five shares in the 
Washington Holding Company, with 
the comment: “And I don’t care if 
I never see the money again as long 
as it helps Moses and the town.” 

Most of the businessmen present 
were wealthier than Jake and 
doubled his pledge. Orr did the rest 
of the selling from the post office 
window and by house-to-house 
canvassing. Following their charter 
member’s and past president’s ex- 
ample, 18 Kiwanians contributed 
close to $10,000. 

After two weeks, Orr’s one-man 
fund-raising drive had netted $31,- 
000 from 63 of the town’s citizens. 
It seemed as if everyone had chipped 
in: the retail merchants, the farm- 
ers, the real estate men, the pro- 
fessional people, the restaurateurs, 
and the equipment dealers. 

The three Kiwanian doctors at 
the city’s hospital—whose business 
would presumably thrive regardless 
of Almar’s fortunes—gave $200 each. 
The town’s tax collector—whose 
traditional job is to take and not to 
give—donated $200. The _ officers 
and employees of the Washington 
Loan and Banking Company— 
normally dedicated to high-grade, 
blue-chip investments rather than 
speculative business propositions— 
raised $2000 for the fund. 

Kiwanian J. E. Stoddard, editor 
of the Washington newspaper, ran 
editorials supporting the idea and 
subscribed $300, which he borrowed 
from the bank. “I should say one- 
third or one-fourth of the contri- 
butors borrowed the money to give 
to the fund,” he told me recently. 

Jake Orr was aiming for $52,000. 
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But after all of Washington’s busi- 
nessmen had scraped the bottom of 
their tills, $31,000 proved to be the 
limit. Another $6000 was needed 
to push the new plant building. The 
Washington Loan and _ Banking 
Company antied that amount. Frank 
Thomas, then vice-president of the 
bank, even referred me to another 
bank for a $40,000 loan to buy new 
electronic heat sealing machinery. 

At the end of July, all the money 
was in and Kiwanian J. E. Stoddard 
formed a building committee. He 
was chairman. The committee super- 
vised construction, dealt with con- 
tractors, and saw to it that the build- 
ing went up in record time. 

A last minute tangle arose when 
Korean War shortages cut off ce- 
ment supplies. “Ill see what I can | 
do,” said Kiwanian Johnson, who | 
runs a building supply business in | 
addition to being a banker. He 
took a truck to Augusta and brought 
back a load of bulk cement that he 
had got somehow from his friends 
in the construction business there. 

With this load, construction work 
made rapid progress and the new 
building was ready for occupancy 
and operations by September 15, 
1950, just two months after the 
disaster. It was 35,000 square-feet 
large, fireproofed by aluminum foil, 
and had 14 electronic heat sealing 
machines and a capacity of five mil- 
lion raincoats a year. 

When we took stock of our losses 
after the collapse, it turned out that 
the people of Washington had 
limited actual damage to 25 per cent 
of our stock, or less than $25,000. 

Since we were back in production 
at our Elberton branch three days 
after the collapse, we could keep up 
our volume and soon hired more 
people and increased production to 
more than one million coats by the 
end of 1950. As the market became 
larger, we added new items to our 
line—caps, hoods, hats, galoshes, 
stylish evening coats—and estab- 
lished sales offices and warehouses 
from coast to coast. 

Just a few months ago we paid 
back the last cent that our friends 
had so spontaneously invested in 
our future. The picture had changed 
completely since the days of the 
Moses Rehabilitation Fund. More 
than 300 Washingtonians were on 
our payroll last year, and we expect 
to add more. Sales grossed three 
million dollars, and, as we see it, 
Washington will become America’s 
new raincoat capital. 

The day I lost everything turned 
out to be the day I found the most 
valuable asset any man can have 
his neighbor’s friendship. THE END | 
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To All Delegates to the ‘Wan 


KIWANIS CONVENTION 


Atlantic City—June 23 to 27 





MEET US at the \ 8s Sie a 
KIWANIS DATE BOOTH I e\5::67 


Here is a golden opportunity for you to obtain first- 
hand information about this sensational Money- 
Raising Project which can assure handsome profits 
for your Club year after year! Stop by—get ac- 
quainted—and get all the facts about this 


AMAZING FUND - RAISING PLAN 
designed by Kiwanians for the exclusive use 
of Kiwanis Clubs only! 
. 


——or write now for a Kiwanis Date Brochure and 
details about the Kiwanis Date Film——color-sound, 
l6mm—which is available without cost or obligation. 


KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 


_ Santa Monica, California 


FUND RAISING 


Pecan Pete sez: 











are 





and can be sold with 


“A gift box that’s 
distinctively KIWANIAN” 






= ractically no effort KIWANIS CHERRIES 


There’s EXTRA PROFIT for 


for big vour club NOW. Sell Kiwanis 
° Fine Dessert Cherries. All 
rofits cherries packed in heavy syrup. 


: ideal for Ice Cream topping. 
These fancy, mam- ‘ 
pies, tarts and as a_ fresh 


moth pecan halves are 


packed in 1 Ib. cello- dessert... 

phane bags — attrac- 

tive to look at, deli- Six 20-Oz. Cans in Special 
cious to eat, and easy Carton Cost Your Club $1.80 
to sell. Let us tell you (F.0.B, Sturgeon Bay) 

how your club can 

make a_ handsome Write: 


profit on this fund 

raising program. KIWANIS CLUB 

P.O. Box 63, Sturgeon Bay, Wisc. 
W rite: All color 
ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY FREE! Kiwanis cherry film 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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When in Memphis 


HOTEL 


T. J. MeGINN, MGR 
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Hote: Westwaro Ho 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis.................... Tues. 
Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Fri. 


BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX i- 


THE 











HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
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MENTAL HEALTH 
(From page 22) 


In short, making him feel better 
about himself.” This is vital in 
carrying out the individual program 
outlined for each child by the psy- 
chiatrist. 

The youngsters are encouraged to 
find out what their feelings are 
through dramatic play and manip- 
ulation of art materials and to ex- 
press them. “If they can play out 
their hostile or aggressive or fearful 
feelings, they can deal with them,” 
Mrs. Lewton explains. 

Whatever the expression of feel- 
ings—including the very common 
and normal ones of wishing to tear 
Mama into little pieces or spanking 
Papa—it is accepted calmly by 
teachers, and this acceptance is vital 
in bringing order out of emotional 
chaos. They no longer have to 
smother fearfully a desire to say this 
or to talk about that. “They are,” 
Mrs. Plaut explains, “overwhelm- 
ingly relieved to know that they can 
think a hostile thought, say it, and 
nothing will happen.” 

In the child’s mind, there is little 
distinction between thinking and 
acting. And sometimes, when in a 
burst of anger a child wishes his 


parent dead or sick, he becomes 
confused and imagines that he has 
4 _rmed him or her. He then suffers 
such remorse that he may live in a 
state of absolute terror. 

Great emphasis is placed on mak- 
ing the child feel important. Some 
of the ways to achieve that are very 
simple: The youngsters are per- 
mitted to help set the table, to get 
the cart from the kitchen, to help 
fill the swimming pool. If their ef- 
forts are hard on dishes and waste 
food, they are important in provid- 
ing the children with a feeling that 
they are needed by adults. 

The tots are allowed to do as 
many types of things as possible that 
will give them a sense of achieve- 
ment: painting, building, dressing 
themselves, helping each other, 
climbing, riding a tricycle, “It is,” 
Mrs. Bromwich explains, “utterly 
essential for the child to achieve a 
sense of power over things. The 
child who has that sense feels no 
need to overpower other persons.” 

That is not always easy since 
often strong blocks must be re- 
moved. In one group of seven chil- 
dren, for instance, only one child 
would finger paint or play with clay 
or wet sand. The others, displaying 
a common danger signal, recoiled 
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from “anything messy.” 

Providing the children with a feel- 
ing of security is enhanced by 
separating the child from his be- 
havior. Johnny is not a “bad boy” 
if he throws a hammer, although 
Johnny is given clearly to under- 
stand that we do not throw hammers 
at people. Nor is throwing of itself 
bad, so he is given a bean bag. “We 
never stop the expression of feel- 
ings,” Mrs. Bromwich says. “We 
redirect them when necessary.” As 
a consequence, there are plenty of 
outlets: a crash board to run a tri- 
cycle into; egg shells to stamp on; 
a large plastic figure to punch and 
wrestle with; a garlic press to 
squeeze plasticene. 

And there is always music—for 
dancing, playing games, and eas- 
ing tensions. Mrs. Lewton, guitar 
player, plays old songs and composes 
new ones to make each child feel 
important and proud. 

After a few months of this kind 
of teaching, the children begin to 
change. “When H looked at me 
for the first time as if I were a per- 
son and not a piece of furniture, I 
knew something basic had begun to 
happen,” Mrs. Lewton says. 





Evidence of progress may seem 
minor, but each small outward 
change reflects a greater inward 
change. When one little tot who had 
never communicated with anyone in 
the group looked up one day and 
asked where an absent child was, he 
took a giant step forward in relating 
himself to the world. When another 
child, who spoke only a single word 
—his title for himself—began to 
name objects in the play yard, he 
had literally broken through the 
sound barrier that had isolated him. 
Another child, whose only recogni- 
tion of other persons was to hit 
them, passed the first test in social 
adjustment when he helped a little 
girl onto the swing. 

Sometimes, the changes are rapid 
and dramatic. One little child, who 
was described by his father as a 
“regular Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
who laughs at any kind of punish- 
ment,” learned to control his violent 
outbursts, and he became a happy 
participant in group games. 

Transforming a miserable child 
into a happy one, a sick youngster 
into a well one, cannot be achieved 
merely by treating him or her. Par- 
ents of all children at the clinic are 
required to take part in the treat- 
ment, meeting once a week with the 
psychiatric social worker. In addi- 
tion to the individual sessions, the 
mothers of children at the school 


(see MENTAL HEALTH page 48) 
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3 LINE DELUXE PPD 
) CUSHION MOUNTED 


PLEASE REMIT $1 
WITH YOUR ORDER 
Wonderful time saver for home 

and office. 





Chartes one Your name and address, or 
100 Main St. | other wording up to 2!/2” on 
Akron, 0. each line. 











We specialize in manufactur- 
ing of all types of rubber stamps and stamping 
machines. Write us about your stamp problems. 
No obligation, of course. 


MAIL-O-STAMP Gicnsice, ro. 











DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 
The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 
The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
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If you are on the 
Board of your 
Club, Church, 
Lodge, School, 
etc., you will be 
interested in this 
modern Folding 
Banquet Table. 


Completely fin- . . - = 
ished tops, fre- Seas See . 
sistant to most 
serving hazards. 
Used with or with- 
out table cloths. 


Write for Table and : 
Truck Catalog and special 
price discounts to institutions 
and organizations. 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


















Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4//,”. 


6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each... $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


© Minimum quantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


Ri RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Now Is Good Time To Plant } 
May Be Planted Summer, Fall, Winter ¢ 
or Spring . . . almost indestructible ¢ 
rf 
BLUE-GREEN $ 
; 
“GRASS” } 
7 
> 
, ow 
Vv of one of the lawns surrounding the lovely ‘i - , 
) $200 00.00 home of Spurgeon Pickering, owner Trade Mark Registration applied for ‘ 
of Mond rass an ursery ompany, on e 
beautiful beach of the Gulf of Mexico; : ag — U.S. Patent Office 7 
seven lawns, sidewalk shoulders an neutra 
} grounds are Planted solidly ia Mondo “Grase"*, REQUIRES NO MOWING — MAKES ( 
truly one of the most attractive show places ® N 
< the South. WORLD'S MOST BEAUTIFUL LAW 
7 Our Blue-Green Mondo ‘Grass’ is described by the U.S. Department of Agriculture as ‘“‘Ophiopogen 
4 is ; : . , re > 
Japonicus (formerly called Mondo Japonicus)"’, is native to Northern China and should withstand severe ( 
4 legree of freezing; drought tolerant, evergreen, commonly called Mondo ‘‘Grass’’. 
‘ It is a “‘grass’’ relative to the lily with paper thin blades 1/16” wide. This sod-forming EVERGREEN, ? 
4 low-growing oriental genus is currently used by many owners of distinctive homes in America for lawn grass 4 
3 Now we can offer this exclusive Blue-Green Mondo “‘Grass’’ at popular prices. > 
( 
4 SO HARDY IT CAN BE PLANTED ANYTIME, it is recommended for beautiful lawns where mowing is 4 
4% not desired. Blue-Green Mondo “‘Grass’’ retains its color the year-round; thrives in shade or sun; Q 
a extreme'y hardy, rarely requires watering: fantastically beautiful, drooping low to the ground in weeping Q 
4 style year after year. REQUIRES NO MOWING , 
4 Ideal for heavy shaded areas, dry or wet. FREE folder of testimonials and many photos of Mondo ‘Grass’ 4 
2 lawns sent on request ! 
7 Mondo is resistant to diseases; insects and animals will not feed on it. Stops erosion; grows compactly, 
4 ‘rowding out other grass and weeds; multiplies rapidly, approximately 100 times (10,0009) first year 7 
4 Enhances property value. So sensational we expect to revolutionize lawn-making. For good coverage first 7 
4 year plant 4” to 12” apart Numerous rooted blades to sprig ‘ 
4 Planting and culture instructions with each order. Shipped now or when desired. Remittance with order 4 
4 Shipped prepaid. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE; if not completely delighted you may return at once for q 
4 refund. Open account to A-1l rated firms buying 1,000 sprigs or more, FOB Biloxi ( 
' ea a ae we we ee er ere errr wr 
) Case ypeny . .. YOU —s pores T MONDO GRASS & Nursery Co., Dept. K, Biloxi, Miss. | 
prigs packed in damp moss. Guaranteed to ° * 
grow or we will replace. Please send prepaid Sprigs of Mondo | 
{ | "'Grass"’ for which | enclose $ 
) 25> Soprigs...... $2.98 | Name 
< 50 Sprigs $ 5.00 1,000 Sprigs.....$79.00 | 
; ° : Address 
$ 100 Sprigs 9.00 5,000 Sprigs or more | 
< 500 Sprigs 40.00 per 1,000 $50.00 City State 
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Many Kiwanians will recognize this scene at their 
General Office in Chicago. The Cardineer files con- 
tained recor’s of a auarter-million club members. 


) 

Tits of the General 
Office’s records department has made it 
possible for you to obtain its famous 
Cardineer rotary files at a substantial 
saving. The Cardineers have been priced 
at $100 each—less than two-thirds their 
cost if bought new. Freight will be pre- 
paid to destination 

Forty Cardineer rotors, in ex- 
cellent condition, are available. Each 
holds 5500 records up to 6” x 4” in size, 
yet occupies just 3 square feet of floor 
space. They can be moved easily to any 
location on free rolling casters. The rotor 
itself brings the record to the operator 
at a touch of the hand and requires a 
minimum of service 

Now finished in brown, the 
Cardineers will be painted Diebold grey 
for $20 additional per unit if you prefer. 


Freight 
Prepaid 


Order directly from: 
DIEBOLD, INC. 
1122 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 









MENTAL HEALTH 
(From page 47) 





have been meeting every Friday 
morning with Miss Faustina Solis, 
the psychiatric social worker, to 
discuss mutual problems and to 
work out solutions. The sessions 
have been helpful in making them 
aware of their children’s problems 
and relating those problems to 
themselves. 

“We have never had a case in 
which progress was achieved for the 
child unless there was progress for 
the parents,” Miss Solis says. 

Both Miss Solis and Mrs. Brom- 
wich stress the importance of par- 
ents “relaxing as parents and learn- 
ing to enjoy their children.” When 
parents feel adequate, frustrations 
and tensions ease; they accept them- 
selves and their youngsters—an all- 
important basis for a happy relation- 
ship. 

Actually, child-parent relation- 
ship may be the cause of many emo- 
tional problems in children. Par- 
ents often make impossible de- 
mands. One child whose mother and 
father stressed his being a “big boy” 
would cry pitifully when he was 
tired: “Hold me, I’m a baby. I 
don’t ever want to grow up.” When 
the parents came to understand that 
their attitude was causing their 
child to regress, much of the four- 
year-old’s problem was _§ solved. 
Since childhood is a confusing time 
at best, parents can help the child 
to establish an orderly view of his 
environment by being understand- 
ing and consistent. To punish a 
child for something and then to pat 
him later for doing the same thing 
serves to confound him, and give 
him a chaotic picture of the world. 
When a child displays interest in 
his person and its functions, and is 
told, “Don’t talk about that. It’s 
naughty,” he is obviously going to 
have a low opinion of himself, if he 
is not utterly demoralized. 

Of course, other causes exist that 
Matura- 

factors 


are less easy to correct: 
tional and environmental 
play an important part. 
What is now being done in Los 
Angeles to stimulate an awareness 
of the need for early recognition and 
early treatment of emotional dis- 
turbances offers a valuable example 
for other communities to follow. “An 
extended program of treatment for 
children would minimize the num- 
ber of seriously sick in older age 
groups,” Dr. Teicher emphasizes, 
“and would do much to prevent 
those emotional illnesses that are so 
costly in terms of community re- 
sources and human happiness.” 
THE END 








Bocce MONTH, a preview of arti- 
cles and stories appearing in the 
next issue of this magazine is 
mailed to secretaries of ll 
Kiwanis clubs. 

This is done in the hope that 
some of the information in the 
preview will find its way into the 
club bulletin—or into the mouth 
of the club president on meeting 
day. 

We like clubs to know in ad- 
vance of upcoming § articles. 
Maybe there’s a feature in the 
next issue that is closely related 
to an activity that some club is 
currently engaged in. The bul- 
letin editor, alert man that he 
is, can call his readers’ attention 
to the article and suggest that 
they watch for it. 

Or, say two months ago a 
club was considering whether to 
stage a major safety campaign. 
Just then the preview arrived, 
saying that the May issue would 
have an editorial and a full- 
length article on safety. “Let’s be 
sure to read these,” the editor 
could recommend. 

To those clubs that heard talks 
on pornographic literature in 
March or April, the article in our 
May issue, “They're Peddling 
Filth in Our Schools,” was prob- 
ably of particular interest. But 
if they weren't advised to look 
for this article, members might 
have passed it up. 

After all, Kiwanians read many 
magazines besides this one. 





W. SEND the preview to club 
secretaries because we know that, 
in many cases, these busy fellows 
double as bulletin editors. 

In cases where they don’t, of 
course, we hope they will give 
the preview to whoever does. 

Calling attention—either 
through the club bulletin or from 
the speaker’s rostrum—to certain 
features in a forthcoming issue 
can do a service both to individ- 
ual members and the club itself. 
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BACK THE ATTACK ON 





W. who are 


about to die... 


S AN INTRODUCTION to the car- 
A nage of the spectator sports of 
ancient Rome, the gladiators would 
face the crowded tiers of the Colos- 
seum and in chorus repeat the classic 
cry, “We who are about to die, salute 
you.” 


From the 24 hour-a-day slaughter on 
America’s highways comes the chorus 
of anonymous thousands, “We who 
are about to die, implore you... 





TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 


BACK THE ATTACK! 


Fill out and mail today. 


An effective, workable, and proven 
plan is at hand. It follows the recom- 
mendations by leaders in traffic safety 
—the development of local public 
support groups. 

Kiwanis, in spearheading this drive has 
prepared a how-to-do-it booklet, Effective 
Local Safety Action. Material therein has 
been prepared in full cooperation with the 
Traffic and Transportation Conference of 
the National Safety Council and the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. This booklet 
will bring you the know-how and a step-by- 
step plan to form a local support group. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


We would like to enlist in the army that will BACK THE ATTACK. Please 


send free copies of the booklet, Effective Local Safety Action. 
Name ici eeanathannans 
Address 
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THE WORLD'S LARGEST PEANUT PROCESSOR wT “S er 
e, : : 
MAKES IT E-A-5-Y! I. i 

.§ : : 
| All over America, Kiwanians are finding a Kids’ Day Peanut i 2+ @ 
| Sale the best fund raising opportunity ever developed for iz & * 
Kiwanis Clubs. !t becomes a real snap when you sell i ee : : ” 

Fisher's delicious ‘Salted-in-the-Shell’ peanuts! We offer = > ; : 

you peanuts packed in a colorful and distinctive Kiwanis | +6 

Kids’ Day Package — and send them to you in cartons that 3 - ' 

convert into handsome Kiwanis Portable Peanut Sellers! { 35 © 0 : 

vw : : 

What's more, these famous peanuts are so mouthwatering, a Oo ow ; 

you'll find folks coming back again and again for more | SS = = = 'E 

and more! <a ss 3 

“Qe - = : 

| LEARN MORE ABOUT THE FISHER PLAN FOR KIWANIS | sas —&& of 

KIDS' DAY PEANUT SALES... FILL IN AND MAIL IN <62 §S |: 3 

THE COUPON — TODAY! i “uti ¢ 3 : 

Zz a= = $ : “ 

FISHER NUT COMPANY 1/242 32 ¢ 3 
5.35 § 3 
ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA Pets 22 2 2 § 
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